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“YUGOSLAV ATTITUDE ON KOREA 
STATEMENT BY FOREIGN MINISTER 


SUPPORT FOR KOREAN UNION 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


“Yugoslavia stands for the right of any people to self- 


determination,” 


“It is no secret to anybody that there is in Korea a 
liberational and democratic movement which engages the 
whole people, and in an expression of the aspirations and 
the purpose of the people of Korea.” 


“The men who hear the responsibility for the war in 
Korea must have known that such a war would be a pro- 
found menace to world peace, would stimutate all the main- 
springs of aggression, would whip up the war machine of 
the Great Powers and everywhere in the world exacerbate 


international relations.” 


“What is more, not only does this war in Korea 


threaten world peace, but it 


also endangers even those 


achievenients which the people of Korea have already won 


for themselves.” 


« Further, the peoples of Yugoslavia cannot lose sight of 
the fact that the present war in Korea is in the last resort 
the logical consequence of foreign interference in the internal 
affairs of Katea, and of the actual division of that country 


into two spheres of interest.” 


ITH such formulations as 


V 


from Belpraté™ 


represent 


these, the Foreign Minister of 


Yugoslavia, Edvard Kardelj, on the eve of his departure 
is country at the General Assembly 


of the United Nations, outlined Yugoslav policy, 


siressed 


VE mart: 


seprontene Reh cattat Be 
a problem 


HE 
‘2 the war in Korea,” declared 
Kardelj, is determined by the fol- 
lowing factors: 


FIRST: Yugoslavia in principle 
and in practice stands for the right 
of any people to self-determina- 
son and stands against interfer- 
Me in the internal affairs of in- 
depéident states. Starting from 
that premisse. Yugoslavia natur- 
ally cultrates sympathy for the 


Edvard Kardelj, Foreign Minister 


natural and historically mature 
aspirations of the peoples of Asia, 
to be free and independent. Hence 
socialist Yugoslavia gives op- 
pressed peoples moral and political 
support, if their struggle leads to 
genuine liberation and genuine 
independence. 

This includes the Korean 
nation, Everybody knows that in 
international action, Yugoslavia 
has always supported the right of 
the Korean people to be united, 
to be independent, to be feee from 
the interference of any alien 
power, to choose its own Gavern- 
ment and its own way of life, 

Alas, this has not come about 
in Korea, That land has become 
the subject of a contest of alien 
influences, of a struggle for world 
mastery. 


SECONDLY: It is quite clear 
that under such conditions the 
Korean problem is a part of the 
general question of peace in the 


fete 
thet 


* + oeeent conditions the Korean 


2 < 
attitude of Yugoslavia to a 


world, a problem which cannot be 
considered apart. 

The men who bear the responsi- 
bility for the war in Korea must 
have known that such a war 
would be a profound menace to 
world peace, would strengthen all 
the mainsprings of aggression, 
would whip up the war machine 
of the Great Powers, and every- 
where in the world exacerbate in- 
ternational contradictions. 

This is what has happened. 
The fact that in spite of being 
aware of this those responsible 
for this situation have taken pre- 
cisely that road, unambiguously 
confirms that they were little con- 
cerned with the preservation of 
world peace, and still less with the 
liberty, independence or union of 
the Korean people, but were con- 
cerned with exploiting the 
righteous struggle of the people of 
Korea for the further extension of 
their own hegemony, 

It is clear to-day to any man 
that the Korean war has been a 
terrible blow to the cause of peace 
in the world, precisely because it 
serves alien hegemonistic interests. 


KOREA NEEDS UNIFICATION 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


THIRDLY: It is no secret to 
anybody that there is in Korea a 
liberational and democratic move- 
ment which engages the whole 
people, and is an expression of the 
aspirations and the purpose of the 
people of Korea in their struggle 
for independence and unification, 
and for the achievement of the de- 
mocratic liberties, 

Nevertheless, the liberation 
hopes of the broad body of that 
nation here too, as in many other 
parts of the world, have been mis- 
used to serve the purposes of an 
alien hegemonistic policy, which 
masks itself behind false stories 
about “aid to the Korean people” 
in their straggle for independence. 

It is precisely for this reason 
that the armed action of the 
North Korean Government does 


not lead towards the true libera- 
tion of the people of Korea, 
although that people is thereby 
exposed fo terrible sufferings, and 
their land to the devastation of 
war. 


It is plain that the Korean 
people, at the present juncture. 
and under the conerete conditions 
of the moment, should look for 
other ways in the struggle for its 
independence and union, and not 
allow its struggle to be trans- 
formed into the instrument of an 
alien policy of domination. 

Only in this way can the people 
of Korea render foreign interven- 
tion in Korea impossible both 
ethically and politically. The con- 
tracy has happened, and—as Mar- 
shal Tito declared — the Korean 
nation is switched on to a road 
which does not lead to its indepen- 
dence, while the sacrifices it is en- 
during are no sacrifices in its 
interests. 

What is more, not only does 
this war in Korea threaten world 
peace, but it also endangers even 
those achievements which the 
people of Korea have already won. 
for themselves. 

Once again we have confirma- 
tion that wherever—consciously 
or unconsciously—the leadership 
of a liberation movement becomes 
the instrument of any tendency 
whatsoever to alien dominatn 


it stands. 

Can one say that the Korean 
people is today nearer to inde- 
pendence and union than it was 
before the present war? No, of 
course one cannot, But on the 
other hand all those who desire 
a war of conquest have made 
good use of it, and will continue 
to do so, still further to under- 
mine peace and speed up the 
preparation of war. 

Such circles exist, both in the 
West and the East, despite all 
their propaganda fanfaronades 
about love of peace. 
FOURTHLY: The peoples of 
Yugoslavia cannot help compar- 
ing the events connected with 
Korea with the fact that we are 
now in the third year of the in- 
cessant rabid aggressive campaign 
of the Cominform Governments 
led by U.S.S.R., against socialist 
Yugoslavia, precisely because the 
working people of Yugoslavia de- 
fend the right themselves ta 
decide matters on their own sail. 

This aggressive policy against 
socialist Yugoslavia is convine- 
ingly cloquent concerning the real 
nature of the policy of its organ- 
isers in other parts of the world 
as well. 

IMPERIALISM INDIVISIBLE 

There can be no doubt whatso- 
ever but that he who conducts an 
aggressive, hegemonistic and anti- 
socialist policy against precisely a 
Yugoslavia which is socialist, can- 
not elsewhere in the world conduct 
a different policy, that is to say, 
a policy of peace, a democratic, 
socialist policy, a policy of 
genuine equality and fraternity 
among all peoples. 

The policy of the Cominform 
leaders long since ceased to cor- 
respond to the interests of human 
progress. It therefore cannot but 
damage any progressive or libera- 
tional movement which becomes 
its tool. 

All their momentary clamour 
about how faithful they are to 
peace, or about the aggressiveness 
of others, is incapable of conceal. 
ing their own portion of the re- 
sponsibility for the war in Korea, 
or for the menace to peace ag a 
whole in the world. 

FIFTRLY: Tt is therefore clear 


that the peoples of Yugoslavia 
(Continued on Page 3) 


BuITISH NATIONAL 
PEACE COUNCIL 
DELEGATION 
iN YUGOSLAVIA 


Cominform Alarm 
Tie Flight from Truth 
s cr would also have been 
“desirable,” declared Leslie 
Sriith, spokesman of the British 
National Peace Council, at a 
Press Conference in London, 
“ ) yisit Yugoslavia’s neigh- 


bours too, if we are to estab- 
lisa the full truth, 


~ However, not one of those 
evuntties has even replied to 
the application made by the 
Exzcutive Committee of the 
Ni rional Peace Council, for a 
dlegation to be permitted to 
v-sit them and have the same 
{cilities of investigation as we 
ai: to have in Yugoslavia.” 
hus, oa the eve of the departure 
o; five members of the National 
+ P. ce Council delegation, who are 
t. join the President of the Peace 
Peed BodOrs, 


aroady 


Moscuw dictation, shrink from the 
truth. 

Lord Boyd-Orr, who arrived in 
Yugoslavia in advance of the de- 
legation, and has been calling oa 
leading Yugoslav authorities in 
he fields of Agriculture, Forestry, 
tnd Public Health, will be assisted 
in his enquiries by a team consist- 
fag of John Lawrence, Vice-chair- 
nan of the Near-East Relations 
Commission of the National Peace 
Council, Professor Idris Foster, 
Yrofessor of Celtic Languages at 
dxford University and Fellow of 
.esus College, Kenneth Ingram, 
i member of the Executive 
committee of the Council, and 
uso of the British-Soviet Society, 
stuart Morris, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the 
"Peace Pledge Union,” Sydney 
Bailey, Assistant Director of the 
Hansard Society, Arnold Foster, 
“Manchester Guardian” Berlin 
correspondent, and — Professor 
Laaries, of London University. 


THE INTERNAL LOAN 


First Figures of Results 


With a target figure of 
3,000,000,000 dinars, the Second 
Internal Lottery Loan has been 
an outstanding success. In the 
first week, with six full business 
days, the subscription has 
totalled 4,017,441,000 dinars, 
thereby exceeding the required 
amount by no less than 35‘. 

On September 10th the sub- 
scription had exceeded 4,600,000 
dinars, or more than 50% above 
the target figure. 

There are still ten morte 
days to go, during which fur- 
ther subscriptions are expected. 
The loan was opened to sub- 
scription on September Ist, and 
the closing date is September 
2ist. 

Taken Republic by Republic, 
the results of the first week 


were; 


dinars 
Serbia ose eee ee 1,284,955,000 
Croati: 831,700,000 
i 452,130,600 
Slovenia . . 301,895,000 
Macedonia . 230,201,000 
Montenegro . 4» 64.834,000 


Who Keeps the 


Greek Children 


from their Parents? . 


DISHONEST PROPAGANDA 


FyARUER this year the Executive Commitee of the International 
Red Cross, meeting in Geneva, drew up a very clear resolution 
concerning the painful problem of Greck child refugees from the 


Civil War in Greece. 


It will be remembered that in Greece a second stage of the 
Liberation War was fought in the Northern districts of Greece, prin- 
cipally in Aegean Macedonia, the largely Slav populated territory in 
the region of Salonika. Eventually the insurgents were defeated by 


superior force of arms and the triumphant 


Monarcho - Fascist 


forces then proceeded to savage measures of reprisal against the 


Jofal population. 


Whole families were scattered and large numberg 


of refugees, adults and children, found their way over the frontier 


BELGRADE 
SPY TRIAL 


SOVIET AGENTS SENTENCED 


ONE ACQUITTAL 


ON September Ist the trial 
was concluded before a 
Belgrade court of a group of 
five men accused of working 
for the Soviet Intelligence Ser- 
vice. Four of the accused were 
found guilty and sentenced to 
long terms of hard labour; one 
defendant was acquitted. 


The principal defendant, a 
Yugoslay. Rista Tic, was sentenced 
te dD oscary bard Gahoer, Meh! 


Yugoslav, to 7 years’ hard labour 
and Djordje Mic, a Yugoslav, to 
three years’ hard labour. Ljubica 
lic, also a Yugoslav, was 
acquitted. 


RUMANIAN AGENTS 
SENTENCED 

A.graup of Rumanian spies and 
subversive agents have been sen- 
tenced by a Belgrade court to terms 
of imprisonment, with hard labour, 
tanging from four years to ten years. 
Koriolan Lupsic, sentenced to 10 
years’ hard labour, was found guilty 
of subversive activity among the 
Rumanians of the Voivodina, The 
propaganda materia} was handed to 
him by the Rumanian Embassy in 
Belgrade. The other two defendants 

pad aided and abetted Lupsic. 


LEADING 
YUGOSLAV 
EDITORS 


GUESTS OF THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE 


NVITED by the British Foreign 

Office, six leading Yugoslav 
newspaper editors are making a 
short tour of the United Kingdom. 
Dushan Blagoyevich, Assistant 
Chief Editor of Borba, Miroslav 
Vitorovich, Secretary-General of 
the Association of Journalists, 
Zdeavko Pechar, Editor of the 
Review of International Affairs, 
Jakov Almuli, Editor of the Yugo- 
slay ‘Telegraph Agency, Milan 
Ogrin, Editor of  Ljudska 
Pravica, of Ljubljana, and Frane 
Barbijeri, Editor of Naprijed of 
Zagreb, arrived in London on 
September 7th. 


Borba, published daily simultane- 
ously in Belgrade and Zagreb, is the 
official organ of the Yugoslay Com- 
munist Partly. The Yugosluy Asso- 
ciation of Jaurnulists are publishers 
both of the English-language Review 
of International Affairs, and this 
newspaper. The Yugoslav Telegraph 
Agency, known by the name of 
Tanjug, was founded in the course 
of the Liberation War, and serves 
both for the home distribution of 
news, and as an international news 
agency. The name Tanjug is a 
contraction of Telegrafska Agencija 
Nova Jugoslayija (New Yugoslavia 
Telegraph Agency). Lfudska Pravica 


(Human Justice), is the organ of the 
Slavene Communist Party, and 
Naprijed (Forward) of the People’s 


Frant of Croatia. 


out of Greece, 

These children are to-day scat- 
tered among a oumber of coun 
tries, including Yugoslavia. Ja 
Yugoslavia, as we have described 
in a previous issue of this paper, 
the Greek refugees, the mother 
tongue of most of whom is Mace- 
donian, are well cared for, Tt is 
however, obviously wrong tha! 
they should be indefinitely separ 
ated from their parents, and for 
this reason the Yugoslav Goverm 
ment lent fulf support to the de- 
cision of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organisation 
by which Greek children, wherever 
possible, were to be, returned te 
their parents. Care for the execu- 
tion of this resolution to return 
the Greek children to their parents 
was confined to the International 
Cyuuintace of the Red Cross. 

Teta haweser, unscrupulous 


Yugoslav propaganta 

is accused of refusing to defiver the 
children in its care to their parents, 
and of keeping them forcibly it 


Yugoslavia for purposes of Com 
munist indoctrination. 
What are the facts? They are 


first, that it is the publicly-ussumed 
responsibility of the Yugoslav Gov 
ernment to deliver children to theit 
parents or close relatives, whereve! 
these have been discovered, and have 
put forward a definite request. The 
children, however, cannot for ob: 
vious reusons be sent back to Greece 
without satisfactory proof that theit 
parents or near relatives are in a 
position to receive them. 

Secondly, no country has been less 
helpful in the work of discovering 
the parents of the children or theit 
near relatives than the Greck Gov 
ernment. 

‘Thirdly, wherever the Yugoslav 
authorities have received satisfactory 
proof of the identity of the parents 
or near relations of any children, 
aod their whereabouts, it has imme- 


(Continued om Page 3) 


BULGARIA 


CONTINUED INTERNMENT 
OF FRONTIER FAMILIES 


Continuing the persecution and 
internment of Macedonians and 
Bulgarians of the frontier zone 
adjoining Yugoslavia, moze fami- 
lies of the Vidin district have 
latterly been removed from theit 
native villages by the Bulgarian 
Government. Precise reports from 
Delenie tell that Petar Petrov, 
Flora Genov, Angel Stanov, Todor 
Yonchev, Atanas Siakev and thei: 
families have disappeared from 
the village of Delenje. Nine fami- 
lies have been deported from 
Gazovo. The victims, who include 
old and young alike, complain of 
their internment conditions, in- 
cluding starvation rations, 


TRIESTINE SLOVENES’ 
PROTEST 


The School Board of the Anglo. 
American Military Administration of 
Trieste Zone “A” has received more 
than one hundred letters of protest 
from societies of Slovene. teachers, 
parents gud pupils, following the re- 
ii in discriminatory rega- 
Slovene children. The 
new regulations are feit locally ta 
be evidence of the determination ot 
the Anglo-American Miliary Govera- 
ment anthoritics eveatuatly to abolish 
all Slovene schovis, 
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THE INTERNAL LOAN 


A TRIUMPH OF 
CONFIDENCE 


EXCEEDING its target figure 

by 50% in the first ten days 
of subscription, the new Internal 
Loan had already topped. 
4.600,000,000 dinars. Subscrip- 
tion. to the Ioan remains open to 
September 21st, thus leaving still 
another ten days after reaching 
dhis striking figure, 

The success of the loan is 
already complete. Never was a 
more damaging answer than this 
ever given to a lying campaign, 
such as that of Moscow and its 
Cominform adherents, to the effect 
that the workers of Yugoslavia are 
in revolt against the Government 
which has handed factories and 
mines over to them, or that the 
peasants are in open revolt, or to 
commentators in the West who 
patronisingly suggest that Yugo- 
slavia has over-reached itself. 

There is perhaps no more sensi- 
live a barometer of the confidence 
enjoyed by a Government than 
the floating of a new loan, The 
barometer is made even more sen- 
sitive when the loan is floated at 
the end of the holiday season when 
pockets everywhere normally are 
empty. 

The Second Internal Loan has 
been a test of strength. Envious 
eyes looked on, gloating over the 
fiasco for which they hoped. Once 
again, they have been disap- 
pointed, this time bitterly disap- 
pointed. With an upsurge of en- 
thusiasm which to those who still 
do not quite grasp the spirit of a 
country rapidly creating its own 


spurls event, than subscription to 
a loan. workers throughout the in- 
dustrial areas began. their invest- 
ments immediately after zero hour, 
while in the country districts. 
where farms are scattered, results 
hegan to flow in ducing the early 
morning. 


A triumph of confidence in the 
Tegime, the Javish over-subscrip- 
tion of this loan is also a tribute 
to the extensive preparational work 
carried through by the People's 
Front and other public bodies. 
Citizens of countries with a long- 
established national savings bank 
movement will understand how 
much, in such nation-wide efforts 
of this sort, depends on painstaking 
explanation of the meaning of a 
Government action in which all 
fre interested. Such pre-discussion 
tnd critical examination of 
national questions is the breath of 
Jife in Yugoslavia to-day. The 
nation learns, and under the cross- 
fire of questions and other expres- 
tion of opinion, the Government 
lwo earns. A Government thus 
constantly in intimate touch with 
the people stands firm, and moves 
forward without hesitation. 


INDUSTRIAL INVENTION 
New Stone Polishers 


Yugoslev inventars have produced 
protatypes of ‘d stone polishing 
machines, essential for the process 
ing of high quulity marbles and 
granites for building — purposes. 
Hitherto stone polishers have been 
exclusively imparted from abroad, 
Stone is a plentiful building 
gn Yugoshivia. 


A NEW GRAVEL WASHER 


Zhivorad Stefanayich, a Belgrade 
fitter, hus designed and constructed 
a pravel-washing plant which, fed 
by four workers, cun wash 10 cubic 
yurds of gravel in eigh 
new mach is 
where 
necessary. 


CROATIAN ASSEMBLY MEETS 
Dismissat of Three Ministers 


Meeting on September 12th, for 
its cighth regular session, the 
National Assembly of Croatia has 
relieved of their dutics Rade Zigic, 
Dusko Brkic, and Stunko Canicas 
Opacic, former Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Pr um, The minis- 
ters have been dropped because of 
their Ieani towards a pro- 
Coninform “home aad — foreign 


AGRICULTURE 

GRAIN PURCHASES 
DISPERSAL OF 

TRACTOR STATIONS 


Democratic Methods of 
Agricuture Improvement 
AS part of the re-organisation of 

Yugostav industry designed to 
make all administration much 
more local and direct, a new 
Government Decree completely 
changes the system of mechanisa- 
tion and organisation of the farm 
co-operatives which has been in 
force hitherto. 

The elfort to introduce mechan- 
isation and new methods of culti- 
vation had been developed by a 
service of tractor stations, or- 
ganised through the People’s 
Committee, the elective govern- 
ment bodies. Agriculture improve- 
ment is now placed in the hands 
of the farm co-operatives them- 
selves, which are empowered to 
build up from their revenue funds 
for this purpose. 

The new Decree provides for the 
establishment of what will be 
known as “Co-operative Councils.” 
Co-operative Councils wilt vary in 
size according to the number of 
co-operatives which ave repre- 
sented, and will number from 50 
to 120 members. 

A Co-operative Council will 
elect its own executive committee 
which will directly manage the 
mechanisation and organisational 
fund. 

In many districts, especially in 
the large grain lands of the Voivo- 
dina, Government Tractor Stations 
bad previously been set up. These 
worked under the direction of the 
local government organ and sup- 
plied co-operatives and also indi- 
vidual farmers with mechanized 
power. They are now being dis- 
persed, and the equipment and 
staff transferred to the farm co- 
operatives of each district. 

The significance of this new 
development is considerable. 
The transfer of these tractors 
previously under direct Govern- 
ment management will give 
the farm co-operatives of Serbia 


and binders, and a considerable 
fleet of multiple ploughs and other 
farge farm machine tools. 


RESULTS 
OF THE HARVEST 


State Grain Purchases 

TINHE commission which handles 

the State purchases of corn has 
issued a report giving progress in 
this work up to August 24th. By 
this date the position in the 
country as a whole was that 68.3 
per cent. of the tonnage of corn 
envisaged as this year's State pur- 
chase had been delivered. This 
means excellent progress, as on the 
same date in 1949 little over half 
the target quantity had been 
brought in. 

The best results have been 
achieved in Macedonia, where, in- 
cidentally, the Cominform journal 
“For a Lasting Peace” in its issue 
of September Ist “ discovered" a 
wholesale drift of the peasantry 
away from the co-operatives and 
wholesale repressive measures by 
the State! Jn fact, in Macedonia 
three-quarters of the planned quan- 
tities of grain have already been 
brought in; the co-operatives, 
taken separately, were on August 
24th only 5 per cent, short of 
reaching the full target. 


Brsatom: tn our py 
4, volunia’ $, 
“over (R000 cosciper 
teaver 1X00 farmer 
instead of mo Tess than 6.900 
tives” read 6.90) ‘acc cowperative 
farinw.”” 


AUSTRIAN GESTAPO 
CHIEF 


Heinrich Berger, former Gestapo 
Chicf of Celovee, in Slovene Carin- 
thia, sentenced by a Celovec (Klagen- 
furt in 1948 to cleven years’ 
imprisonment for war crimes com- 
mitted against imprisoned anti-nuzis, 
hus been refeased on orders of the 
Vienna Government. 

The reason alleged for the release 
of, this notorious anti-Stovene. war- 
criminal is that of “ compassionate 
grounds.” A medical commis 
fecently decided that Berger is “ un- 
fit to serve his sentence.” 


THE MINISTRY OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


During the absence of the Foreign 
Minister, M. Edvard Kardelj, at 
Lake Suecess, for the forthcoming 
General Assembly af the United 
Nations Organisation, Forcign Affairs 
wilt be in the charge of the Prime 
Minister, Marshal Tito. 


THE NATIONAL 
MINORITIES 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


An Ontspoken Declaration 


Or September 2nd, at Hercega- 

vac in Croatia, Czechi and 
Slovaks from «ll purls of Yugo- 
slavia gathered to take part in cele~ 
bration of their fumous Harvest 
Home Festival. This occasicn was 
the 30th anniversary of the “Czech 
Beseda” Society, an assodution 
of the Czechs and Slovais of 
‘Yugoslavia. Jt was also the 25th 
anniversary of the foundatim of 
the first Czech school in Vago 
slavia and the Czechoslovak “ouse 
of Culture. The day was al in- 
cidentally the centenary of the 
birth of the great Czech Iader, 
Thomas Masaryk. 

The coincidence of these various 
anniversaries brought a more 
solemn note to the occasion. and 
the formal opening of. the harvest 
festivities was attended by mpre- 
sentatives of the government and 
of many public bodies. 

Later in the day an open etter 
addressed to public opinion in 
Czechostovakia was issued by the 
assembled leaders of the Ciechs 
and Slovaks of Yugoslavia. The 
open letter culls on all workers of 
Czechoslovakia, manual and ntel- 
lectual, not to hesitate te be 
spokesmen of the truth about 
Yugoslavia. 

“Men who during the recentwar 
were passive in the reac of theRed 
Army, and lacked the coursg: to 
wage war for their own liberaion, 
are to-day lacking in either the 
courage or the strength to sist 
any wholesale revision of Manism 
or Leninism,” runs this declaraion 
of the Czech and Slovak mincrity 


of Yugoslavia. 

“Your leaders say that the 
Yugoslavs are nationalists, yet they 
themselves Under the misname of 
internationalism are attempting by 
murder, terrorism and torture of 
their fellow men to destroy the 
sense of nationzl identity of those 

happen Ww 
ictled in Czechoslovakia us 
was shed the blood of Dimitri- 
jevic and Plese, Yugastay citizens 
resident in Czechoslovakia whose 
only fauit was that they still loved 
their Socialist homeland. 

“In Czechoslovakia, Yugosliv 
citizens are being persecuted. Here 
in Yugoslavia, Czechs and Sloviks 
have every opportunity for all 
round free development of all fat 
interests them as Czechs md 
Slovaks. 

“We have founded our irst 
secondary school, and we are still 
founding new Czech Beseda Sasie- 
ties in any other town where 
Czechs or Slovaks happen to re- 
side. Not only do we publish wr 
own Czech and Slovak nevs- 


 EPhittipn. GeneradSecretary. 
<4) Husry Burnshaw, a member pf _the 


THE ALBANIAN 
FRONTIER 


STAGED PROVOCATION 
AND GHOST INCIDENTS 


SHE Albanian Telegraph 
' Agency has just issued yet an- 
other fantastic allegation of Yugo- 
slav infringements of the frontier. 

In this connection, the following 
sequence of events is not without 
interest: 

In fact during July and the first 
week in August it was Albanian 
frontier guards who on a numger 
of occasions crossed into Yugo- 
slavia, firing on Yugoslav guards 
and wounding two men. 

‘These actions culminated in the 
attacks of July 20th and August 
7th, or, each of which occasions a 
Yugoslav guard was wounded by a 
bullet fired from an Albanian rifle. 

‘This rising wave of provocative 
frontict clishes caused by the 
Albunians gave rise to a Yugoslav 
Protest Note to the Albanian Gov- 
ernment, delivered on August 10th. 
The Yugoslav Note, like similar 
notes delivered on previaus occa- 
sions, produced neither apalogy nor 
improvement of the situation, It 
was, however, eventually followed 
by the surprising allegations of 
Yugosluv infringements of the Al- 
Ls in frontier, broadcast by the 
a Agency, and of course imme- 
diately taken up and multiplicd by 
the Soviet Tass Agency. 

What for a (ime remained obscure 
wis why the allegation of these 
Yugosixy frontice infringements, 
committed in the same periad of 
time concerning which the Yugoslav 
Gavernment had ulready protested 
to the Albanian Government on 
August Kith, was made so,long after 
they were supposed 10 have occurred, 

The answer to this speculative 
question is now cleur, The allega- 
tion was intended as prelude to un 
Albanian diplomatic counter-blast; 
to be precise, to an Albanian “ pro- 
test note” naw sent at the same 
time as a “rejection”? of the Yugo- 
slay Goyernment’s Note of August 
10th, 


LABOUR PARTY LEADERS 
IN BELGRADE 


A delegation of the Labour Purty, 
consisting of Mr. Sam Watson, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 


ot the Par, Me Morgaa 


Executive Committee, arrived in Rel- 
grade on September’ 7th, 

The Labour Party visitors come 
as guests of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Yugoslay People’s Front, 
and were welcomed at Belgrade Air- 
port by Blagoje Neskovic, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Front, and Djurv Salaj, Chairman of 
the Yugoslav Trade Union Federa- 
tion, 


papers, but latterly, for the first 
time in the history of this minority 
domiciled in Yugoslavia, we are 
able to publish schoo! books in our 
own language.” 

Dimitrijevic and Plese were two 
prominent Yugoslavs domiciled in 
Czechaslavakia who eurlier this year 
were done lo death under outrageous: 
circumstances in Czech prisons, 


The Self-Determination 


of P eoples 
YUGOSLAVIA AGAINST BLOCS AND SPHERES OF INTEREST 


FPPHREE distinguished writers 

and politicians, who have Itt 
terly made separate visits to Yugo- 
slavia, on August 29th in Patis 
issued a joint declaration. The 
signatories were the French autho:, 
Jean Cassou, the United States 
lawyer and pofitician John 
Rogge, and the former Britisi 
Labour Member of Parliamen, 
Konni Zilliacus. 


In their declaration, these thre: 
representatives of advanced inte- 
lectual opinion in their respective 
countries traced the growth of the 
new Yugoslavia and the develop: 
ment of the present internationai 
policy of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment from certain premises and 
Principles regarded as essential in 
Yugoslavia, 

Adhering firmly to the principle 
that every people and every nation 
should have the right of self-ueter- 
mination, Yugoslav opinion lagi- 
cally concludes that international 
co-operation requires equality of 
all peoples and mutual respect of 
sovercignty. This completely rules 
out the formation of “blocs” of 
States aligned one against anather, 
in which Yugoslavia sees the root 
cause of the present menace of 
war, 

“Tt is our view,” the joint 
declaration of Cassou, Rogge and 


Zilliacus concludes, “that the 
Yugoslav approach is one which 
should — facilitate pourparlers 
aimed at finding agreement 
among the nations, of course on 
condition that such pretensions 
as those of the U.S.S.R. to sub- 
ordinate other conunanist parties 
are abandoned.” 

Other points from the deck 
are: 

“ First and faremost, 
that Yugoslavia is a country ruled 
by a Communist Party working 
through a People’s Front built. on 
a broad foundation and working 
through an elected Parliament. 
Yugoslavia is building a socialist 
country on Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples, Industry is nationalised 
griculture, collectivisation is be- 
more rupidly than in 
countries, 
polities, 


ution 


it is a fact 


international the 


“In 
Yugoslav Government opposes the 
policy of blocs and pucts, and relies 

Charter, 


on the United Nations: 
particularly on the pri 
equalily, non-interference 
able solution ot any 

“Yugostuvia hi 
political or military obligation, nor 
has she given any Western Power 
any ecanomic concession. 

“The propaganda of the Co 
form is foathsonte, particularly be- 
catse it constantly re the 
wegation that Yugoslavia 
come the political toy and m 
hase af Anglo-American imperialism, 
that it accepts arms and officers from 
the. West, und is preparing aggres- 
sion 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
AND FLEXIBILITY 
IN ORGANISATION 


During the past fortnight the 
Press has devoted considerable 
space to the discussion of ideas 
in the socialist world, and also (0 
home problems of administration 
and demucratic control of public 
affairs. 


* 
Rokea gives prominence to 
3 a discussion of the latest de- 


velopments in the Russification of 
Bulgaria. With gentle irony it 
delivered hy Chervenkov, Secre- 
tary-General of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party, to a concourse 
of Bulgarian artists on May 20th 
this yeur, has at last apparently re- 
ceived approval in Moscow, and 
now appears in the “Rabotnich- 
esko Delo”, organ of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party. 


Tt is not the discovery of bour- 
geois decudence and formalism in 
Bulgarian painting which is of in- 
terest, but the method by which 
this is to be eradicated. At the 
Bulgarian Academy of Art are to 
be introduced “circles for the study 
of the decisions of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union concern- 
ing literature and art. “In addition, 
Sovief handbooks on the arts are to 
be translated into Bulgarian—and 
studied. There is to be a Chair of 
Russian Classical Painting and 
Soviet Art... so that students can 
constantly study living examples of 
the creations of contemporary 
Russian. art.” 

“So there you have it,” writes this 
“Borba” contributor, | “you arc 
nobly und uncritically to” swallow 
whole the experience of Soviet 
painters and--build up an art of 
“socialist realism.’ In this, it goes 
without saying, you are never to use 
your brains, or it might occur to 
you that in fact it has been these 
* decisions ' of the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party and 
the monopolist policy of Gerasimo- 
vich and his assistants that have becn 
responsible for those one in ten of 
contemporary Soviet paintings—i.c., 
those prittores-which -one-yees at <x 
Iubstons—-having turned into aw 
vulgar, unquestioning glorification of 
Soviet bureaucracy, thereby losing 
any quality of real art.” 

Since these instructions, “D,B." re- 
lates in “Borba,” there have been 
serious repercussions in artists’ circles 
in Rulgaria. At a subsequent meet 
ing, to which alt organised Balgarian 
artists were summoned, Bulgaria's 
art dictator, Chervenkov, behaved in 
a characteristic fashion. He had, it 
transpired, since the early decrees, 
received a long letter of expostula- 
tion from the leading painter Gen- 
doy, who is gencrally recognised to 
he one of Bulgaria’s best painters, 
and is moreaver a member of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, Gendov 
in his letter of expostulation had ap- 
parently pointed out, with some 
vigour, that formalism and bourgeois. 
decadence ure not to be combaled 
or eliminated by naked decrees. 

Certainty not, replied Chervenkov, 
at the later conference, though with- 
out bothering to produce before the 
assembled artists exactly what Gen- 
dav had written. “We da not 
struggle against formalism by ad- 
ministrative measures,” he declared. 
(* Administrative measures. it should 
he remembered. Bulgaria tradi- 
tionally mean incarceration of the 
‘ offender,” ). 

“it is characteristis continues 
“D.B.". “to sce how the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party does conduct an 
ideologicul discussion, Here is how 


Chervenkoy settled accounts witit 
Gendov: ‘Let Gendoy come here 
and proclaim his anti-Party attitude 
himself,” he said. ‘und let him ree 
ounce his Gendovism, ind promise 
te work to embody the instructions 
of the Party... If he does this, 
Gendov can count on retaining his 
Party card 

“How clear the position of an 
artist becomes in Bulgaria.” com- 
ments “DB. “Freedom af dis« 
cussion a criticism in Bulgaria 
there of course is, and if any ether 
artist would like a shot at discus 
sion, suys the Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Party, well, now at 
least he knows what he is likely 
to expect.” 


* 


NDER the headline “Public 

Administration Assisted by 
the Gencral Public,” a recent issue 
of “Borba” devoted considerable 
space to two examples of short+ 
comings in this respect, 


It is considered to be a regular 
feature of Yugoslay public life 
for the direct participation of the 
electorate not to be limited to the 
periodical election of local ad- 
ministrative bodies, From time to 
time meetings are supposed to be 
held, and grievances ventilated, 
and the People's Committees (the 
elective local government bodies), 
are expected to take due account 
of the suggestions. Indeed, 
throughout the whole system of 
administration and government, all 
public offices in Yugoslavia are 
elective, and all deputies subject to 
recall. 


“ Borba’s” correspondent reports 
in the first place on the failure of 
the People’s Committee of the Ser+ 
bia. town of Titovo Uzhitze to take 
expression of public opinion 
Hi ously, and the first instance cited, 
that of the town bakeries, alfords 
un excellent example of how public 
discussion of matters of public in- 
terest is assured in Yugoslavia, 


“As far back as 1946." writes 
“Borba,” “at electoral conferences, 
and Jater at public the 
poor quality of the bread and the 
auntiquily of the bakeries came under 
criticism . It was the suggestion 
of the general public thut the 
People’s Committee 
frantng Toate amd mee 
People’ Front should find = the 
Nevessary labour, ta provide the (awn 
with a proper bakery... But what 
was done? At cyery subsequent 
meeting the same answer was given, 
that application had been made for 
capital for a new bakery, but this 
was still not forthcoming, and noth- 
ing could be done. Thus the pro- 
posal drageed on from meeting ta 
meeting, year in, year out. . . Prow 
posals ‘connected with the Water 
works were treated in the same way, 
and Titovo Uzhitze is still without 
a proper water supply... 


“These and other instances show 
that the general public here grasped 
their public duties in a proper way 
« «+ and precisely because of this 
the People's Commitice of Titovo 

Jehitze should have paid far more 
attention to suggestions.” 


In another report, coming from 
Cetinje, the cupital of Montenegro, 
a similar situation is discussed. The 
general public hus been most active 
in essing fur improvement of 
essent public vil but the 
People’s Committee has lagged be- 
hind their suggestions. 


Finaily, “the People’s Committce 
is reproached by the citizens of 
Cetinje with not holding electorate 
mectings regularly, or giving sufficient 
notice of these, und the demand has 
now been put forward for these 
meetings of the general public to be 
held at regular two-monthly inter- 
vals, as provided for by the luw,” 


OR DID THE KOREAN PEOPLE LOSE ? 
THE LAST OF THE — KOREANS ! 


@ehumbur in Berka), 


“I only wish after all this destruction that I really 
knew who won—North Korea cr South Korea ?” 
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Students 
Leave Cominform 
Students Union 


A Decision of Protest 


TPIHE National Union of French 
University Students has can- 
firmed its decision not to return to 
the International Students’ Union. 
‘This decision was announced. at 
a press conference by a delegation 
of the National Union of Students 
of France after their retura from 
the recent Student Congress at 
Prague. 

The reason given is that the 
International Students’ Union, in- 
stead of being, as intended by the 
foundation members, a genuine 
international association of univer- 
sity student unions and societies, 
hus openly become merely an 
agency of the Cominform group of 
countries. 

In an announcement to the 
press, Guy Denne, Secretary- 
General of the French University 
Students’ Union, explained that 
though the Executive Committee 
of the Union decided to with- 
draw from the — International 
Students’ Union a year ago it had 
conseuted to take part in the recent 
Prague Students’ Congress, on con- 
dition that Yugoslav students were 
also invited. 

Though this condition was nat 
fullilled by the organisers of the 
Prague Students’ Congress, the 
French delegation, teaching 
Prague, decided to remain at the 
Congress, in order to put forward 
their views, 

Al the Congress, the French de- 
legation endeavoured to watn 
those present of the great danger 
to international student unity re- 
sulling from the International 
Students’ Union turning into a 
mere instrument of Cominform 
policy. The Congress was (old that 
if this policy was pursued. the 
International Students’ Union 


could not count on further French 
support, 


YUGOSLAV 
ATTITUDE 
ON KOREA 


cannot support a policy of 
that sort, a policy which is op- 
Posed to the interests of world 
peace, and at the same time brings 
only damage and misfortune to 
the people of Korea. 

Further, the peaples of Yuga- 
slavia cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the present war in Korea is 
in the last resort the logical 
Sequence of foreign interference in 
the internal affairs of Korea, and 


of the actual division of that 
country into two spheres of 
interest. 


Taking into account all these 
factors. the Yugoslav Government 
has in the Security Council ad- 
Opted the necessary attitude. Im- 
mediately the war in Korea was 
begun the Yugoslav delegation 
made every effort to bring about 
@ cessation of military operations, 
to have both parties heard, and a 
form of mediation discovered 
which would have prevented the 
continuation of the war, and re- 
Moved any danger of its exten- 
sion. Tn this direction, however, 
success was not achieved, 


YUGOSLAY POLICY 
UNWAVERING 

Nothwithstanding, it js the view 
of the Yugoslav Government that 
the cause of peace is best served 
if it further strictly maintains the 
same policy, with a consequent re- 
fusal to support any tendency 
whatsoever to alien domination in 
Korea, and to insist on finding a 
way of limiting and at the earliest 
Possible date ending the Korean 
war, 

Tt goes without saying that in 
this, the Yugoslav Government 
will continue to lend its moral and 
Political support to the Korean 
people in its struggle for union 
and genuine independence, 

This attitude will at the forth- 
coming session of the United 
Nations guide the Yugoslav dele- 
gation in its efforts to contribute 
to the swiftest possible solution 
Of this question, both in order to 
maintain world peace, and also in 
Order to maintain world Peace, 


STATIN 


Cover for Workers and their Families 


rPHE new Social Insurance Law of 1950 marks a new stage in 

in Yugoslav social legislation. It systematizes social insur- 
ance and finally puts an end to different conditions for various 
types of workers. Benefits are linked to duration of employment, 
wages, and ihe nature of a man’s work. Special payment of 
premiums is now abolished, and the insurance fund is built Up ex- 


clusively by State allocations, 
The new Law is in fact far- 
reaching, and merits a glance at 
its historical background. Though 
the first appearance of social in- 
surance by legislation on Yugo- 
slav tertitory dates back nearly 
three-quarters of a century, full 
extension of the principle was for 
a long time very slow. Until re- 
cently, very large sections of the 
population werc totally unprovided 
for in this respect. 
Tt was in 1886 that in Slovenia 
and Daimatia, then Austro-Hun- 
garian provinces, compulsory 
social insurance was first intro- 
duced, though the regulation con- 
cerned solely miners, though to 
a large extent that first piece of 
legislation served as model for ex- 
tensions of the compulsory social 
insurance principle. 
After the first world war, when 
a Yugoslav State had emerged, 
attempts were made to introduce 
over-all social insurance of 
workers, though the Law of 1922 
concerned only industrial workers, 


and contained no provision for 
old-age pensions. It provided ex- 
clusively for insurance against 
accident and ill-health. 

This first general act was fol- 
lowed fifteen years later, in 1937, 
by the addition of old-age pen- 
sions for insured workers, The 
qualification age was then 70 
years and the amount of the old- 
age pension varied from 24‘ to 
36% of a man’s previous average 
earnings, taken on an annual basis 
over the full period of employ- 
ment. 

However, if in principle good, 
this carly sociai insurance legisla 
tion fell far short of the desirable, 
RR Trem comerrems rect rev rvW tener i a 


Students of Mass Radiology 


payable at the time in Yugoslavia, 
Ulness or disability benetits and 
old-age pensions alike were far 
too small to meet a worker’s most 
elementary needs. 


POST-WAR * 
LEGISLATION 


With the full liberation of 
Yugoslavia, after the second world 
war, an attempt was made by the 
Social Insurance Law of 1946 to 
bring about a radical improve- 
ment in the position of insured 
workers. Larger classes of the 
Population were now brought 
into the insurance scheme, and 
benefits were stepped up to more 
satisfactory leveis, 


Nevertheless, many shortcom- 
ings of the 1946 Act were soon 
obvious. There was a marked 
difference between the tights of 
insured industrial workers, and 
those of the administrative em- 
Ployees, was the subject of much 
comment, The insurance of ad- 
ministrative workers then came 
under a totally different law, and 
the distinctions made between one 
type of workers and another were 
not conducive to smooth working 
of the general scheme of industrial 
insurance, 

At the same time, the general 
advance of the Jater legislation 
over the old was well marked. 
Expressed in terms of total bene- 
fits paid, the change was most 
striking. In 1939, for example, 
the average Payment to the wife 
of an insured worker or an ins 
sured woman worker for child- 


the interests of the People of 
Korea,” Kardelj concluded. 


Be 


birth was only 448 dinars: in 1948 
at was 3,107 dinars, an increase 


of over six-fold. In 1939 only 
96,000,000 dinars were paid out 
in workers’ pensions, In 1948 the 
figure was 1,877,000,000 dinars, or, 
in other words, a twenty-fold in- 
crease, 


The Sociat Insurance Law of 
1950 further introduced a radical 
simplification of social insurance. 
It lays down general basic prin- 
ciples which are comprehensive in 
their scope. Every Yugoslav 


worker, and also his or her de- 
Pendents, are covered by the State 
feom conception (since the preg- 


nant mother enjoys special care 


Medical Students 


and benefits), to after death (since 
the new act provides for payment 
of funeral expenses), 


The Law provides for the fol- 
lowing general benefits: health 
Protection, support during tem- 
Wedatdy hh —pnanatanadi—sbiane Satay 
maintenance of children, financial 
aid for reduced working ability, 
and pensions both for the insured 
person or, after his death, his un- 
provided-for dependents. 


WIDE SCOPE 


The 1950 Social Insurance Law 
is comprehensive in its scope. It 
does not merely cover workers, 
whether manual or administrative, 
but also persons engaged in public 
duties, members of representative 
bodies, (people's commmitices, and 
the various parliaments), in short, 
any person engaged in a gainful 
occupation. 


Previous legislation provided ex- 
clusively for industrial workers or 
employees, but the new Law 
specially provides for classes of 


the community Previously lett out. 
One may instance the cases of men 
in fishermen’s co-operatives, or the 
members of sinall actisan co-opera- 
tives (such as leather workers), 
students of trade schools, or 
people only temporarily engaged. 
Hete it is worth mentioning that 
insurance is not limited to Yugo- 
slay. citizens, Subjects of any 
other country residing and working 
in Yugostavia have equal stand. 
ing in regard to insurance, and the 
law also covers persons employed 
in any special contractual position. 


FREE MEDICAL SERVICE 


Free medical service is widely 
available. It covers the depen- 
dents of any worker, and may ex- 
tend to senior members of the 
same family. This is an innova- 
tion of great importance. The 
cost of medical attention to the 
individual patient was a very 
serious bar to the effective de- 
velopment of social medicine, and 
the élimination of epidemics, 


People living in remote districts, 
in which through shortage of 
medical personnel there was no 
doctor near at hand, were far 
more inclined to conceal serious 
iliness, and rely on local “ wise 
women ” and their herbal “cures,” 
than they are today, Aware that 
they have a ciaim on free medical 
advice, sick persons are fur more 
teady to avail themselves of 


on generous lines. It is inclusive 
not merely of medicaments and 
immediate treatment, but also of 
dental services, orthopedics and 
artificial Jimbs, and treatment at 
curative spas, 

Eesides direct medical treatment, 
insured persons receive special 
sick pay. Any person who has 
been regularly at work for at 
least six months before his ineapa- 
citition by sickness, receives full 
pay, If he has been at work oniy 
three months, he stil! receives 75" 
of his pay, while the lowest sick 
benefit is equal to half his wages, 


The only exception to this slid- 
ing scale, based on preceding 
perod of employment, are those 
of apprentices and trainees, and 
warkers who are incapacitated by 
accident while at work. Such in- 
sured persons invarixbly receive 


at a Lecture 


their full wages while incapaci- 
taed. 

All sick benefits are payable for 
twelve months, a period which 
in necdy cases can be extended 
for further periods of twelve 
Rion:hs. 


AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Tneapacitation, whole or partial, 
entitles insured persons to special 
disablement pensions. Medical 
astimate is made of the degree of 
eduction of a person's earning 
amicily. Loss of earning capa- 
cly of from one-fifth ta one-third 
enitles ihe patient to a lump suin 
myment equivalent to six months 
OFune yours wages, while more 
scious incapacitation carries the 
riht to regular monthly payments, 
wich Tast so long as the incapaci- 
lation. 

Whereas 70 years used formerly 
tc be the qualifying age for an 
ou-age pension, any man with 35 
yrs of work behind him, who 
Ins reached the age of 35, may 
mw draw an old-age pension, 
while 15 years af work only quali- 
fis at age 65. In the case of 


omen, the age of qualificatian 
i: $0 yeurs after 30 years of work, 
@ S55 years after only 15 years 
a work. 


COMPLETE INCAPACITATION | 


Tn a Children’s Hospitat 


Ta other words, at least 15 years 
of service apart from the age 
qualification, are considered an 
obligatory qualification for an old- 
age pension, while longer service 
qualilies for an old-age pension 
at an earlier age. The amount 
of the pension determined on 


a sliding scale, in direct ratio to 
two factors—the number of years 
of work a man has behind him, 


medical assistance, 


_ Inaddition, “ medicat attention ” 
is under the new Act interpreted 


and the height of the wages he 
had attained on completing the 
qualifying period of work. 


sured persons qualify for pensions 
on the following lines. If the 
deceased insured person lost his 
life while at work, and had be- 
hind him at least 5 years’ work, 
or if he was » pensioner or recog- 
nised as disabled, the widow, or 
even the children or grandchildren 
(if the latter are orphans) have a 
tight lo pension payments, 


A woman of aver 45, if incapa- 
cifated for work, or if supporting 
a child of under 7, also ‘draws a 
special pension, while all children 
up to 17 years, or even up to 24 
years, if still at theie studies, have 
the right to a pension, The 
amount of such pensions is depen- 
dent on the number of persons 
in the family who are recipients 
af pensions. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Social insurance is administered 
by a Federal Social Insurance 
Board, which works in close con- 
junction in matters af policy with 
the Public Health Board, A great 
part in administration, however, 
is also played by the ‘rade 
Unions, which are responsible for 
general supervision, especially in 
all matters cannected with indus- 
trial accidents. Finally, the new 
Workers’ Councils, which are now 
being set up throughout the 
country, in all enterprises, exercise 
a further supervisory influence, 
since they work in close conjunc 
tion with the locul trade union 
branches in every enterprise, and, 
as well as managing —condi- 
tions of work and pay, serve 
Senerally as an avenue of expres- 
sion of the rank-and-tile of the 
insured, They are, in fact, a 
guarantee against social insurance 
locally falling into rigid and un- 
imaginative application of rules. 
and ensure an immediate and 
humane approach to all problems. 
larly those of causes of avei- 
ded bi. g hardship ta the de- 
pendents of any worker. 


The new Social Insurance Law 
is, of course. still in the early, 
initial stages of application. Short- 
coming may no doubt be found, 
Today, however, the workers and 
employees of Yugoslav industry, 
and indeed of all productive in- 
stitutions, haye, in their Workers’ 
Councils, an ideal instrument for 
the ventilation of grievance and 
promotion of amendments, wher- 
ever these may prove necessary. 


FROM PAGE ONE 


Who Keeps 
the Greek Children 
from their Parents? 


diately taken all necessary steps to 
have the children rejoin their 
fumilies, 


Fourthly, the critics of Yugoslavia 
fail to realise that quite a number 
of these child refugees now in Yugo- 
slavia actually live there with their 
parents, who are also refugees from 
Greece, 


Fifthly, it is not helpful of the 
Greek authorities to submit long 
lists of names of children alleged 
to be in Yugoslavia which are not 
the nantes under which any of the 
children now in Yugosl were 
born or christened, There ig reason 
to believe that in many cases we 
have the ariginal Macedonian names 
“turned into” Greek, Hellenization 
‘of Slav names, hawever, though pos- 
sibly one of the ways of trying to 
climinate the Slay minority in 
Greece, is not a good way of 
assisting the Yugosliv Red Crass in 
identifying refugees. 


In shart, it is dificult nat to con- 
clude that the Greek authorities are 
jess interested in seeing refugee 
childrea brought back ta parents or 
near relations, than in making 
political capital out of them. 


DE a Tist of 5,060 names sub- 
mitled by the Greek authorities und 
carefully examined by the Yugoslay 
Red Cross. only 63 huve been found 
why are allegedly wanted by parents 
in Greece, ‘The names of these 63 
children whase Greek pruronts, age 
cording to the Creek nuthoritios, 
wish to have (hem back, was. sub 
mitted on June 23rd to the Teague 
of the Red Cross Society for for- 
warding to the Greck Red Cross, 
together with a request far the proper 
precise documentiry evidence that 
ul have definite 
requested the return of their chil- 


The families of deceased in- 


dren, Ta this day no reply has 
Teceived from the Greek authori 
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THE ANTI-SLOVENE 
DRIVE 


THE special Schoo! Commis« 
sion, established — undee 
Anglo-American military ad- 
ministration of Zone “A” of the 
free territory of Trieste, has 
taken new discriminatory 
measures against the Slovene 
population of Trieste. 

This Zone “A” Administration 
Commission, headed by the 
notorious fascist Dr. Vittoria 
Rubini, has dismissed a number of 
Slovene elementary and secondary 
teachers who had played an active 
part during the second world war 
in anti-fascist organisations. 

Zora Starija, whose prominent 
work on the Allied side during the 
war earned her a 15 years’ im- 
prisonment sentence from the 
enemy military administration in 
Ljubljana in 1943, has been told 
that she cannot remain a teacher 
any longer. 

‘The School Commission has a!sa 
dismissed 12 other Slovene 
teachers for their war-time activi. 
ties against the  Itatian-Fascist 
regime. The dismissal of these 
teachers has provoked much indig- 
nation among the parents, 

This discriminatory measure 
comes at the same time as the re- 
fusal by the schoo! department of 
the Anglo-American military ad- 
ministration of equal rights for 
Stovene schools and Slovene 
pupils. The pupils of Slovene 
schools had earlier made a written 
Tequest for eqalisation of the posi- 
tion of Slovene and Ttalian schools, 
but the Anglo-American Military 
Government has refused to allow 
the institution of a higher grade 
Slovene school, thereby compelling 
all Slovene children to complete 
their education in Halian, 

Altogether the situation in the 
Anglo - American administration 
zone of Trieste has latterly 
worsened, The Trieste zonal coun- 
cil recently prohibited the fying 
of Yugoslav, Slovene or even 
Italian flags with the Red Star ot 
any public announcement in any 
place except Bazovier, on the oc- 
casion of the 20th anniversary of 
tle eaceuiion ul four yo 
Slovenes at Bazovica on an arbi- 
trary sentence by an ftalian 
Fascist court 

At another small town in Zone 
“A.” the local police have or- 
dered the inhabitunts to remove all 
anti-fascist slogans from theie 
walls, in spite of the fact that 
throughout Zone “A” countless 
fascist signs, reminiscent of the 
days of Mussolini, are left un- 
touched. 

Tn Beneshka Slovenia, a Slovene 
district in Zone "A" of the free 
Trieste territory, a new Italiaa 
chauvinistic organisation calliag 
itself the Tricolour (“Tricolore”) 
has threatened ten local Slovene 
families by telling them that they 
wilt be driven from their homes if 
they do not accept full italian 
nationality and adopt an Italian 
name. 

Among others, this warning was 
received by Rinoid Tonasetich, a 
farmer of the village of Zverinac, 
who is a local member of the 
Slovene democratic organisation of 
Italy, 

At Sent Peter Ob Nadigi, the 
Slovene pupils of the locat elemen- 
tury school, who are obliged to 
fearn Ttalian, have been told that 
they will be expelled if they use 
Slovene during school hours, At 
Viden, an 11-year-old Slovene 
gicl, Lidija Zabarasch, has been 
expelled from a local school for 
using the Slovene language on the 
premises of the school, 

This extraordinary situation 
has prompted representatives of a 
number of Slovene organisations 
of the [ree territory of Trieste to 
address a special letter of protest 
to General Edelman, director of 
Civil Atairs of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Military Administration of 
Trieste, This letter, written in con- 
nection with the refusal of the 
authorities to allow the hoisting of 
Yugoslav, Slovene and Italian flags 
with the Red Star on the 20th an- 
niversary of the Bazovica shooting, 
reminds General Edelman that alt 
these measures of discrimination 
against the Slovenes in the free 
territory of Trieste are nohow 
the fault of the local gavernment 
authorities of the zone alone, but 
also of the Angla-Ameri ads 
ministration, for allowing its sub- 
ordinate officers to purse a 
chauvinistic anti-Slovene policy. 
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of the variety 


flourishing new 
Macedonian silk 


seurs. 


Silkk is 
from the gos- 
samer — thteads 
of these co- 
coons, 

In the larger 
picture a young 
girl from the 
silk spinning 
works proudly 
displays the 


spun 


skeins of raw 
silk, ready to go 
on to the looms 
for some of the 
finest pure silk 
material in the 
world, 


Traditional forms of Yugoslav silk 
have been known for years to European convis- 
They have appeared on the market in 
form of ceremonial towels, or rare lengths of silk 
material with striped patterning in weft and woo!. 

Our pictures show two stages of Macedonun 
production. In the smailer picture, 
Macedonian woman is picking the cocoons [roa a 
branch of a mulberry tree. The silkworm feeds on 
mulberry leaves, eventually weaving its. cocewa. 


of mulberry indigenous to the 


southern districts of the Macedonian Republic, are 
mulberry plantations, centring on Djevdjelija, 
Before the Second World War, except for land 
looms, the whole output of Macedonian silk vent 
elsewhere for making up into textiles. 


To-day a 
home industry produces pure 
materials. 


textiles 


the 


a smifing 


een 


YUGOSLAV WINES AND SPIRITS 


FPHOUGH. Yugoslavia is the 
‘A fifth largest wine producer in 
Europe, Yugoslav wines, though 
imported by private purchasers 
before the war, only reached the 
‘open market in £949, 


Terra invegniia to mon people 
In matter of wines, Yugoslavia in 
fact possesses an incamparable 
wide range of wines of all kinds. 
Calcareous and voleanic soils 
favourable to cultivation of the 
grape wine, a long and reliable 
bummer, ample rainfall, especially 
in the hill districts in which, on 
terrain at an angle of 90° to the 
rays of the sun, grapes can best be 
grown, all favour viticulture. 


In fact, viticulture is a very an- 
tient art in Yugoslavia, Wine, 
known in the Yugoslav languages 
as vino, has been made and drunk 


here from the earliest times, 
and in the districts from 
which came the first wines 


Imported to Great Britain archaeo- 
Jogists have found wine 2 mphorae 
of an early Roman period. 


Typh 


Unfortunately, it has hitherto 
not been passible to import the 
outstandingly sauve and mellow 
wines of the Adriatic littoral, 
though in due course these will of 
course be the most accessible, 
within easy reach of the ports for 
shipping. However, here a little 
more time will be needed to repair 
the ravages committed by the 
Italian army of occupation, in the 
cruct months between the in- 
vasion of Dalmatia and the capi- 
tulation of Italy. 


The wines now imported, with 
the exception of a Merlot (a red 
table wine) from the North 


I Ljutomer country, where the Ljutomter grapes ate grown and 
pressed. 


Adriatic Island of Brioni, are alt 
from the Ljutomer district of 
Slovenia, They are, however, of 
exquisite quality, and available at 
a retail price of 7/- a bottle, They 
include a Ljutomer Riesling, a 
Svlv Q Troi, and a 
Sauvignon, the fatter of these 
being a genuinely dry wine for the 
vonnoisseur's palate, 


These, like the other Yugoslav 


A vineyard fenders house in 
the Ljutomer country. 
wines, are all pressed from the 
fully ripe grape. This adds to the 
palatability and also the health- 


giving qualities of the wines. The 
Ljutomer wines, in fact, are made 
from grapes ripe to the point of 
shrivelling, when the sugar content 
is highest, and the pourriture 
noble moulds which provide the 
enzymes essential to rapid and 
complete fermentation and trans- 
formation of the sugar into alco- 
hol, have properly developed. 


From Serbian and Bosnian 
plums comes the speciality of plum 
brandy, or shlivevitza. Shliva is 
the Serbian word for plum—it is 
in fact the same word as sloe— 
sloes are after all little plums—and 
the kin words shiiva (spelled 


sijiva) in Serbian and sloe in 
English are yet another sign of 
early links between the peoples, 

Shlivovitza is a liqueur or spirit, 
drunk in Yugoslavia usually be 
fore a meal, not after, which hat a 
high alcoholic content, a detightiil 
Plum-like bouquet, and its oan 
peculiar sweetness. 

The Shfivovitza which is on sale 
in Great Britain is bottled ir 
Yugoslavia at Zemun. 

From Zadar in Dalmatia come 
two liqueurs, the “maraschino” 
liqueur, distilled from the moreli> 
cherry, and the Vishnievacka, or 
cherry brandy, also made at 
Zadar. 

No Yugoslav bar is comphte 
without its cherry brandy, male 
according to various recipes, jut 
usually on a basis of wine spiit, 
morello cherries, and sug. 
Cherry brandy in Yugoslavia isin 
fact often made at home, and ued 
frecly as a winter cordial, ‘he 
Zadar cherry brandy is a genuiie, 
thick liqueur, bottled in Zadar in 
handsome beilied bottles of dak 
green glass. Spirit distilled fran 
the Morello itself enters into ts 
composition. 

The Yugoslav wines, though of 
so recent importation, have alrealy 
made their mark in the Britth 
market, and interest is rapidy 
growing. Buyers at the Olymfa 
Food Fair have been busy tryiig 
samples, and with the notmalis- 
tion of conditions in the otter 
vineyards of Yugoslavia, there is 
every reason to look forward toa 
steady extension of the export- 
tion of Yugoslav wines aid 
spirits. 


Yugostay wines and spirits are 
distributed in the United Kingdom 
exclusively by Messrs, Teltschet 
Brothers, Limited, of 66-68, 
Tooley Street, London, S.E.1, 
from whom full lists and details 
may be obtained on apptication, 


YUGOSLAVIA THE EXE 


SILKEN TRESSES 


OE of the most ancient products of Macedonia, 
established there from the earliest, times, js silk. 
Flourishing on the large and succulent leaves 


YUGOSLAVIA ar the 


NEWCOMER io the British Food Fair, 
A which has just closed at the London 

Olympia exhibition hall, Yugoslavia has 
Jaid the foundation of a new link with the United 
Kingdom. From now onwards Yugoslav fresh 
fruit, cheese, meat products, and wines and spirits 
are no longer strangers in London, 


Stand 166 struck a new note. This was not 
because London has not before seen a streamlined 
exhibition display, but, as one visitor said, it 
was an innovation to find a striking unit of this 
nature which from one end to the other had been 
designed and made in the country of origin and 
re-assembled in London to bring, with the men 
manning the stand, a real impression of the spirit 
of the country, 


Agroprodukt—or “Agricultural Products”— 
of Belgrade, is the central company which handles 
food exports, and organised the Yugoslav section 
of the Fair. 


. Perhapa to the connoisseuryot .X. 
the most exhilarating surprise was to find on the 
stand the famous Smedereva white grapes. Nobody 
from the United Kingdom who knows his Yugo- 
slavia but has wondered whether it would ever be 
possible to find those pearls of the vineyard fresh 
and golden-hued, at his greengrocer’s, 


The Smederevo grapes, from ihe Serbian 
Danube, vary in size from medium to large, but their 
supreme characteristic is the unusual thinness of 
their skins. The seeds are minute, and the bouquet 
is rich and full, with, in some varieties, 2 tendency 
to the muscat. 


Voce (Voche—fruit) of Zagreb another fruit export- 
ing company, which at the Food Fair specialised in 
Dalmatian fruits and nuts—walnuts, _hazel-nuts, 
almonds, figs, and the Morcllo cherries of the Zads 
district, from which the world-fumed Maraschino 
liqueur is made. Vece also showed a range of aromatic 
honeys from Dalmatia, 


Jointly, Voear and Voce also exhibited fruit pro- 
ducts, largely unknown hitherto in the British market, 
but well-known in Eastern Europe, and exported in 
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BRITISH FOOD FAIR 


Jarge quantities fo the U.S.A. Apart from unfermented 
fruit juices, there were the thick raspberry syrup. and 
a sister-syrup made from blackberries, ‘These syrups 
can be used for making summer beverages, with iced 
water or soda-water, or alternatively make an un- 
paralleled addition for sweets—pancakes, sweet 
omelettes, fruit tarts and puddings. 


Other kitchen specialities shown were a range of 
cared vegetables, including tomato purée, mainly pro- 
ducts of the firm of Kulpin, of Novi Sad, and Gosad 
of Ljubljana.. 


For many years now Yugoslay dricd meat products 
have had a good market in the United Stat 
Gayritovich dried and smoked garlic sausage, “salam 
which commands a high price in Yugoslavia itself, is 
exported in considerable quantities, and will now find 
a place on the British market. 


Serbia for generations has specialised in pig-breed> 
ing, and the small curly-haired pigs of this Republic 
must be familiar to many a traveller, who has seem 
them scampering up the hillside into the oak forest 
as the train passed, These. crossed with larger breeds, 
provide bacon and ham of excellent quality. Muck 
attention is paid not merely to the cure, but to proper 
smoking, which is done preferably over oak smoke, 
Much in boms derends on the materia! used for the 


Aakiveregnd: Withgus dye attention to this, quality 
cannot be maintaines fas ., te z: * 


Among the factories exhibiting meat products were 
Gavrilovich, Petrinja, Juhor, and Vajda. 


Another new food article to appear on the Britisti 
market is the Kashkaval cheese, an exceptionally hard 
cheese made from the milk of ewes pastured in the 
Pirot district of Serbia, Cheeses, of course, are 
entirely dependent on the type of herbage cropped 
by the milk-producing animals, and nothing changes 
the quality of milk more than seasonal changes, or 
removal to new pastures, 


The Kashkaval cheese is exceptionally prized int 
Yugoslavia. No better cheese for the English delicacy 
of Welsh Rarebit can be imagined, for the Kushkavab 
is especially casy to prepare for this purpose, A thint 
slice of Kashkaval pliced in a greased frying-pant 
over a fuirly brisk heat can be prepared in a fev 
minutes, The remarkable characteristic of the cheese 
is that it will tuke a golden brown colour and cook 
to a delicious softness, without melting or sticking t 
the pan, 


Among other foods exhibited were the Yugoslav 
“Trappist,” originally the product of Trappist monks 
in Bosnia, and, of interest to the fine sausage maker, 
a range of dried sausage casings. 


FRESH FREIT FROM SLOVENIA 


"HE Slovene fruit exporting company Slovenija 

Sadje has inaugutated a special air service for 

the export of fresh fruit to London, Switzerland 

and Sweden. The fruit is rushed to selecting and 

packing centres and in a few hours is loaded into 

speciaf cargo airplanes and proceeds directly to its 
destination. 


Recent consignments to London, amounting to 
30 tons, included peaches and bilberries. Consign- 
ments of bilberries to Switzerland have amounted 
to 90 tons, while Sweden has taken 24 tons of 
cherries, 
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undoubtedly be Skopljc, 
Macedonia. 


Of Skoplje until a generation ago, it was pos- 
sible to write that it was a typical encampment 
town of the Nomadic East, in which there was not 
a single public building of any distinction, but 
merely an untidy sprawl of squat dwelling houses, 


aN 


which were litle niore than tents made of mud and 


files. 


The characterisation was apt, 
for in between the Roman settle 
ment of Scobi or Scopi as it was 
called towards the end of the 
Empire, and the lovely modern 
city which is now taking shape, 
lic the Dark Ages and the Otto- 
man period, for here the Dark 
Ages period of Christendom was 
at the time of the Renaissance in 
this part of Yugaslavia followed 
by the Ottoman Turkish invasion. 

Skoplje was only liberated from 
Ottoman rule after the Balkan 
war in 1912, but the history 
of its growth as a. modern 
city may be counted from 
1918. Nevertheless the first 
growth was largely frustrated be- 
eause in the old Yugoslavia this 
city, now the capital of the inde- 
pendent Macedonian Republic, 
was looked upon solely as a con- 
venient relay centre for the cen- 
tralised administration directed 


cent. and metals by 75 per cent. A 
still more striking way of de- 
scribing the change is to observe 
that the daily wage packet of an 
industrial worker which before 
the war rarely reached 20 dinars, 
ig now regularly 125 dinars, 


A NEW CAPITAL CITY 


As a subordinate provincial 
town, pre-liberation Skoplje, of 
course, needed only a subordinate 
administration system. As the 
capital of a rapidly rising Mace- 
donian Republic, the city has 
come to new life. It is the centre 
of the National Assembly of 
Macedonit and the _ central 
governing offices of the Republic 
and it is at the same time the in- 
tellectual and cultura! centre. 

It is this transformation from a 
provincial town subordinate to 
Belgrade, to the main centre 
of a separate Federal Republic 


New Workers’ 


from Belgrade. An embryo uni- 
versity was certainly instituted but 
did not grow beyond two small 
faculties or what would be called 
in English a university college. 

To-day all this is changed, and 
as the centre of the Macedonian 
state which ig at last able to de- 
velop its own modern industry 
and cultural life, and to live fully 
using its own language, Skoplije 
has 2 great future. 

Skoptie — how IS this extra- 
ordinary word pronounced. Per- 
haps it looks a little simpler in its 
Macedonian dress when it is 
spelled Skopje without the “.” 
The simplest way however, for 
the foreigner to learn’ to pro- 
nounce it is to remember the Jate 
Latin name Skop, to add the sound 
“ay” at the end and then, if his 
his tongue will allow it, to “roll 
in” after the “I” and an additional 
“y" in font of the final “ay.” 
‘The result is “Skop-!-yay,” for on 
Serbian lips it is simpler to run 
from “Skop" to “yay” by slip. 
Ping in the “I” sound. 

In 1944 Skoplje numbered less 
than 75 thousand inhabitants. 
To-day the figure is 110 thousand. 
Before the war there were only 
8,000 regularly employed indus- 
trial workers. To-day there are 
35,000. In the past 6 years four 
Jarge new factories processing 
opium, nicotine, cigarettes and 
cement have sprung up. Making 
comparison with the position of 
1945, local textile production has 
increased by 10 per cent, leather 


by 21 per cent, foodstuffs by 7 
per cent. chemicals by 10 per 


Residential Flats 


that has perhaps made the 
greatest change in the life of 
Skoplje. In the old days, Serbian 
was the language of the univer- 
sity, of public officers, of the 
schools and of the press. As a 
result, the local inhabitants felt 
all city developments to be alien 
developments. To-day this is alt 
changed, for the language of the 
new fully equipped university of 
Skoplje, the National Theatre, 
publishing houses and the press is 
the language of the ordinary 
people, while the very small 
Turkish minority of the town and 
the large Albanian minority of the 
Republic are also provided for by 
their own books and newspapers 
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Skoplije 


AN ANCIENT CITY 
WITH A 
BRILLIANT FUTURE 


ONE of the loveliest (owns of the future will 
the capilal of 


From above Tsar Dushan Bridge 


and by special performances in} 
Turkish and Albanian threatres. 

In 1949 a great drive to de- 
velop Skoplje began, with the in- 
vestment of 1,470 million dinars 
on capital construction. This sum 
included 410 million dinars in- 
yested by the Macedonian Repub- 
lic and further sums of 760 mil 
lion dinars devated to large 
scale enterprises, some of which 
were part of the development 
plans of the Macedonian Republic 
and others part of large factory 
schemes. Large new blocks of 
flats have been going up and, ir 
place of the squat and unhygienic 
hovels which in the old days clus- 
tered round undrained court 
yards, the people of Skoplje 
last have dwellings with all 
modern conveniences. 

Before the war the old Skopje 
had been removed only pie 
meal in the centre of the town. 
Round the lovely Tsar Dushin 
bridge over the river Vardar had 
sprung up @ small cluster of 
modern buildings, but outside the 
smaii central area the oid city 
sprawled shapelessly. 

The new Skoplie now under 
construction will be entirely dif- 
ferent and certainly one of the 
loveliest cities in Yugoslavia. All 
new building is being carted 
through on a general city pan 
which is the work of a large greap 
of Macedonian and other Yugo- 
slay town planners. The river 
Vardar entirely provides one min 
other is given by the trunk railvay 
access lo the new city, and he 
which tuns through the city on 
the direct North South route fom 
Belgrade to the Greek fronter. 
Round this, set in the high upknd 
plateau ringed by distant moim- 
tains, will be well designed inds- 
trial quarters, a large univenity 
and educational town, an exen- 
sive film town for the nasent 
Macedonian film industry, lrge 
playing fields and a sports stadum 
and residential quarters, 

The rising ground immediacly 
surrounding Skoplje bare of vige- 
tation through improvident tree 
felling in past generations, i to 
be replanted and a park bet of 
some 12 thousand acres will sur- 
round the city. 

The nerve centre of this new 
Skoplje is undubitably the gow- 
ing university town. When it is 
remembered that only six scars 
ago there had never been a uni- 
yersity in the Macedonian imgu- 
age, the progress is undoubtedly 


The 


Principal Turkish Baths — now an Art Museam 


striking, and clear evidence of the 
great strides of the people of the 
country towards full development. 
There are 4 faculties of the uni- 
versily which are already fully 
developed, those of the humanities, 
medicine and the well attended 
studies of engineering and agri- 
culture. There are now 2,000 
students, 1,600 of whom are 


The Old City 


recipients of state bursaries. In 
addition to the university there 
are technical colleges with about 
7,000 pupils. 

’ Travellers going south from 
Belgrade in the old days peered 
out through their windows at the 
then miserable station of Skoplje, 
marvelting at the scene of poverty 
and dust, and impatient for the 
train to resume its journey and 
carry them towards the mountain 
gleaming ahead under the southern 
sun, Today, they would be well 
rewarded to plan to break their 
journey here, if only for a day, 
to see an important and large city, 
set in an exquisite position 
developing under their eyes. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
Dickens in Yugoslavia 


D'CKENS has lang since been a 
Yugoslav favourite, and transla- 
tions have uppeared since 1887, when 
the first version of “ Oliver Twist” 
appeared, a version subsequently re- 
printed in 1937 and again imme- 
diately after the recent war. 
‘The most read of Dickens’ works, 
however, seems to be “his “ David 
Copperfield,” also published at the 
end of the nineteenth century, by the 
Serbian Literary Company (Srpska 
Kojizevaa Zadruga) one of the 
oldest publishing institutions in the 
country, which began its series of 
translations of foreign classics with 
George Eliot's “ Mill on the Floss,” 
which appeared in [894. “David 
Copperfield” has been reprinted 
three times—in 1927, 1937 and 1948. 
Other Dickens translations are 
“ Pickwick." the work of Veljko 
Milichevich, the “Tale of Two 
Cities," and_the recent versions of 
“Great Expectations.” “Little 
Dorrit.’ “Dombey and Son,” and 
the “Cricket on the Hearth." A 
number of new Dickens translations 
are in preparation. 


THE CINEMA IN 
MONTENEGRO 


Mobile Outtits 


Development of the cinema in 
Montenegro is being assisted by the 
provision of more mobile units. A 
present from the International Red 
Cross, the thirtieth mobile cinema 
unit in this Republic recently set 
out on its first tour. 


ABC COURSES IN 
MACEDONIA 


Elimination of illiteracy in the 
Republic of Macedonia is making 
steady progress. Ht was recently 
estimated that there remain only 
| 66,142 persons of up to 50 years 
of age, who cannot read and write, 
In the past three years, 40,300 per- 
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sons ‘haye mastered their ABC 
course, 


YUGOSLAV BROADCASTING 


Growth of Radio Belgrade 


pN 


broadcasting for a considerable 


destroying the Belgrade broadcasting station, before they 
abandoned the city, the Germans intended to silence Yugoslav 


time. But in any case the old 


broadcasting station was very weak, and the loss was not as great 
as was at first imagined. Within a very short time military wirelesq 
engineers had installed a small unit which, with a power of just 
under half a kilowatt, was nearly as good as the small-powee 


lion which the enemy had destroy 


d. While the receding gunfire 


was still audible in the capital, Yugoslavs could already hear their 


liberated capital, speaking with its 


Since that day, Radio Belgrade 
has made greal strides, In a few 
months the temporary transmitter 
was replaced by one of 7 kilo- 
watt power, then by another of 
20 kilowatts. Finally, when two 
young radio engineers had com- 
pleted work contracted for 
originally by the Russians, the 
present main medium-wave trans- 
tuilter with 150 kilowatt power 
came into operation, 


Assailed by a twenty-four hour 
barrage from a ring of Cominform 
broadcasting stations, the short 
and medium wave transmitters of 
the new Belgrade Radio Station 
has a formidable technical task, 
even though it enjoys the abvious 
advantage of being able to answer 
lies with truth. 


Radio Belgrade, indeed, broad- 
casts regularly in Czech, Italian, 
Bulgarian, Hungarian, Rumanian, 
Polish, Greek, French, German, 
English, Russian, Albanian, Turk- 
ish, and Spanish. These are 
Mainly short-wave broadcasts, 
though there are also services on 
medium-wave lengths for the 
neighbouring countries of eastern 
and central Europe. 


On the medium wave-length, 
broadcasting begins rather later in 
the day than in some countries. 
At mid-day, the programme is 
announced, followed by a Danube 
shipping report on water levels. 
A typical day’s programme then 
follows like this: 

12,20 

13.00 

13.15 

14.15 

14,30 

15.00 

15.45 

15.30, 

16.00 


Midday concert. 

For young’ Pioneers. 

Operatic and Ballet music. 
Songs by Yugoslay Composers 
Popular orchestral concert. 
News. 

National .ongs and dances, 
Announcements, 

Construction of Socialist land 


report. 
Harp recital. 
Popular Songs. 
News. 

Interlude. 

From Czech operas. 


16.15 
16.35 
17.00 
TAS 
17,20 


ee 
ie 


{rue void 


Broadcasting Headquarters 


before the war only two ofher broad- 
casting stations using the medium wave 
band, the very weak stations of Zag- 
reb and Ljubljana. Their total power, 
was never more than 26 kilowatts, To 
day, there are regional statians at Novi 
Sad, Prishtina, Rijeka, Dubrovnik, Nish, 
Maribor and a dozen othee places, The 
tolal broadcasting power is not in the 
region of 1,000 kilowatts, which is no 
less than 32 times that of pre-war daye. 


Here is a complete list of the Bel- 
grade broadcasts in the keading Earo- 


pear kinguages. given jn Greenwich 
mean time: 

English 5.45 hours 31.56 metres. 

18 metres, 

French 17.00 hours 49.18 metres. 

21.45 hours 49.18 metres. 

German 5.15 hours 31.56 metres. 


16.00 hours 49.18 metres. 


“Vere is Belgrado” . « 


18,00 Science in, the Service of Man. 
18.15 
49.00 


19.10 


Light music. 
News and weather report, 
Light music, songs and dance 
music. 

20.00 Review of Hiterary periodicals 
and books. 

20.15 


21.18 


Symphony Concert, 


Literary programme (readings 
of pociry), 


21.35 
22.00 
2218 


Light music. 
News. 


National of Morava 


Valley. 


songs 


22,45 Yugoslav modern composers, 


symphony concert, 
2315 
23.40 
24.00 


Light. music. 
Charnber music. 
News and close down, 


This was, in [act, a recent Radio 
Belgrade programme. There is, of 
course, a separate Belgrade programme 
on another medium wave-length, de- 
signed on regional lines for the’ R 
public of Serbia—and there are com- 
parable programme from the chief cities 
of the other republics. 


Here too the expansion of broadcast- 


ing in the post-war period has been 
rapid. Apart from Belgrade, there were 


« “Ovde Beograd” , . « 


The wave-leugihs af ihe “Yagosiay 
medium-wave network is the fuliowmg: 
Radio Belgrade | ..,... 439 metres, 
Radio Belgrade JE... 236.6 metres. 
Radio Zagreb 24b.7 metres. 
Radia Ljubljana , FA eves, 


Radia Skoplic 3I08 rctres. 
Radio Vitograd .,.... 241.5 stres. 
Radia Sarajevo . 1 AGE metres. 
Radio Novi Sad... 2U2.4 metres. 
Radio Prishtina we... 202.1 metres, 
Radio Rijeka 2021 metrer 
Radio Maribor ...... 212.4 metrem 
Radio Dubrovnik .... 212.4 mctres. 
Radio Osick ..c100. MOT metres. 
Radio Nish 224 onetres, 
Radia Bitolj 2.4 mettes. 


Radio Zayechar , 202.1 wetres, 


We should welcome news 
from our readers, whether 
they can hear any of these 
stations, and also wherher 
they ever listen to Belgrade's 

short-wave broadl- 
What in your opinion 


English 
casts. 
is the most satisfactory time 
to broadcast in English? 
And on what wave-length? 


REGIONAL YYPES “GE HOU: 


Variety determined by material 


TPHE houses of the Adriatic coast, particularly on the barren 
~ limestone hillsides, and those of the itamediate hinterland 


constitute a type by themselves, 


They are one-storey and squat, 


with a rather flat roof. The whole house centres on the kitchen- 


living room, which generally has 
ME it. 


one or two small rooms opening 


fn these parts villages are 
tlosely packed and the cottages 
Beem to have grown into the steep 
Briliside. They are packed closely 
tgainst one another, and have n- 
ewurlyard round them. 


The entrance is from the side, 
aad the doer is reached by steep 
fteps. Vines are often grown 
faainst the wall and creep ovec 
Ahe pillars supporting any over- 
‘ranging lintel of the entrance. 


(q the Montenegrin coastal area 
fod in Hercegovina these cot 
‘ages are built as farm home- 
swads with a closed-in grain 


A House in the 


reshing yard adjoining — the 
v. The fisors of these. us well 
the surrounding walls. are 
usually of stone blocks. 


Wood is very little used in. this | 


of fiers schigh iy exclusively | 


aig of stone blocks and rooted 
la that shies of stone, though 
remotex districts shingle or 


. 
fue 


house is taken up by the kitchen- 
living room bul there are invari- 
ably other rooms opening off this. 
There is no precise chimney but 
a louvre type of opening at the 
apex of the very high pitched roof 
serves as a smoke outlet for the 
wood fire which is lit on a large 
hearthstone against one of the 
walls. 


Tn the Sava valley districts 
which are subject to periodical 
flooding we find these houses built 
on brick columns leaving a large 
space underneath which is often 


Morava Valley 


used for storing firewood. The 
farm buildings are built in the 
same style, though usually on 
wooden columns, Ths whale 
homestead, house and farm 
buildings. are usually Haked to. 


her by a passage running the 
whole Jength of the house. 


Jn Slovenia we find this type of 


A typical Serbian Homestead 


tsaich roofs are still to be found, 
mad of recent years tiles have 
been coming into fashion. 


HOUSES OF THE DINARIC 
MOUNTAINS 


A Forest Region 


The homes vf upper Croatia, the 
Sava Valley, Slovenia, parts of 
Seem and the forest regions 
Western Serbia present another 
sepurute style, Here we have cot- 
tages largely built of logs, inter- 


house is still another variation, 
the roof rising from near the 
ground level but still with the 
passage-way along the whole 
building. erected on wooden piles. 
In Slovenia these coftages are 
almost invariably brightly 
coloured and painted outside. 


The roof of this type of house 
is usually of wood shingles, 


The Morava valley house, the 
characteristic homestead of 
Serbia, is found in its. most typi- 


gecting at the corners. Most of the 


cal formin the valley or the river 


In the High Slovene Mountains 
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THE YUGOSLAV KITCHEN 


TWO SOUPS 


N the Yugoshiy kitchen, soups 
are regarded as of great ime 
partunce, und form an obliga- 
tory part of the main midday 
meal. They are divided into 
two main groups, the cleur soups 
und the pottuge or thick soups, 
some of which would today be 
regarded as a meu! in them- 
selves. Indeed, the poltage type 
of soup is given a distinet naine 
in Serbian; ordinary soup is 
known as supa but the others are 
invariably called chorba. Here 
we will describe both a supa und 
wu chorba, 

The simplest form of supa is 
that made from beef, preferably 
with a marrow bone, For four 
persons one to twa pounds of 
shin should be placed in cold 
wutee with one or two anions, 
some peppercoms and two or 
three bay leaves. This is slowly 
brought to the boil and should 
preferably not be salted, particu- 
larly if a bone is included, until 
it has been simmering for at least 
an how, 

Allow three hours or more for 
complete cooking, but one hour 
hefor ish to serve the soup 
and vither a bunch 
or perhaps a i 


nN 


Morava. This is also fundamen- 
tally a single storey building, but 
with a picturesque tiled roof, The 
usual distribution of rooms is 2 ; 
central kitchen-living room from 


root ginger is also often added 
to give flavour, 

A quarter of un hour befare 
serving, strain the soup off the 
meat and vegetubles and prepare 
small semolina dumplings in the 
fallowing way. 

Well cream about 1 oz. of fat 
together with | cag, Add se 
saming (sult and pepper) te laste 
and then inta the creamed eyg 
and fat sift and well mix 
divient tine semolina to muke 
a thick but not hard paste which 
shauld further be well mixed, 

Wilh fork ar spoon take small 
yuantities of this, about the sice 
of a walout, roll them rapidly 
between the palms of your two 
hands inta bullets and drop them 
inta the seup, which should be 
boiling. ‘These small dumplings 
shoul be saft ali through in 


Steep Bosnian Roofs—taice 


which open two other rooms und 
4 large storeroom. The houses 
here are built some distance from 
each other, and a quite smull 
village cavers a very large urea. 
In fact the houses, whi 
usually surrounded by S 
andother greenery, rarely give the 
appearance of a village. | 


Here houses of this type are 
furnished with a broad roofed 
veranda usually raised several fect 
above ground tevel, and with en- 
trances both from inside the house 
and upstairs from the obligatory 


courtyard, about a quarter of an haur, 
You on ke variations on 
THE VARDAR VALLE these seme alumpli Inv acl 


ing to then other fot 


HOUSE 


a soning. sbeh us a pineh of drivd 
This is the characteristic house J herbs. same gr or 
of Macedonia, built either of [{ ee chapped or kidney, 
brick or , ps a ff peeferably previously fr 
Tek or stone and roofed with fo the meat and vegetubles can 
tiles, The woodwork is usually of be a second 


oak and a characteristig of thos | 
houses is the very broad massive 
door, The houses dre almust in 
variably on two floors, The en- 


DRREL SOUP 
is very much used in 
ia in soups aad cither 
yaundien, variety oor 
wild variety are 
Wy good, The proceilure is 
sew simple. 

Sullicient 


hailed potatoes are 
sieved into stock, although if you 
stock “a soup can’ be 
ud to this is 
ablespoonfuls 


of finely chopped sorrel, per pere 


sen. ‘The sorrel should pre- 
visusly be tly fried in fat, 
while a vu is ta Sivhtly 
fawn it fitde very finely chopped 


befure adding 


anion in’ the 
the chopped sorrel, 

rhe sorrel seed aaly be conked 
in the stock und. sieved potato 
for five te ten minutes, Quanti- 
y be adjusted aecard- 

nd the thickness 
2 to have in your 
soup, but care should be taken 
norte muke this foo thick. 1 
is impossible fo give exact 
Measures oF potuto, since the 
various kinds of potiia cream up 
differently one from anothes 

In Slavenia this soup is usually 
served with what th UL 


tgs CUR et 
ing ty tusle 
sehieh you d 


In the Vardar Valley 


trance leads directly into a large 
kitchen but the living roms are 10 
be found upstairs. 


Another distiguishing feature of 
these houses is that the upper 
storey is almost in variably built 
Projecting and partly suspended 
over the street. A narrow upstairs 
veranda on the street sid protects 
the windows of the living roams 
from the eyes of curious passers 
by. During the very hot days of 
summer it is quite usual for the 
family to sleep out on this upper 
veranda, 


THE ALPINE HOUSE 


serving. 

Drap the diced bread {stale 
hread is best for this! not larger 
than { inch in size, into very hot 
fat and lum it constantly until 
it is fried crisp. 

If yau are serving the soup 
directly into plates a spoanful af 
the croutons may be put on to 
cach plate before putling on the 
soup. or the fried bread may be 
udded to the soup in your 
Turcenl of casserole, 


In Slovenia we find houses of 
characteristic Alpine style. similar 
to those of Switzerland or France, 
These houses are timber construc- 
tians erected on a solid stone- 
built lowr storey. Living quarters 
are almost invariably built on one 
floor and the stone substructure is 
used for storerooins 


DOG SHOW 


A seventh International 
Show was held in Ljubljana on $ 
tember 9th, The show was organised 
by the Slovene Dog-lovers’ 
and curks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of that [ 
organisation, ‘There were numerous 
entries from Italy and Austria. Qver 
four-hundred Yugostay dog-breeders 
competed, 


Dog 


Children at Play 
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DRESSMAKER 


FROCK NO. 1 


PERHAPS the principai feature in which modern Yugoslav dress- 
~ making differs from that of Western Europe, is in the frequent 
application of designs of ornament developed through many 
generations in national costumes. 
A favourite method of utilising these is to embroider them on 
blouses, and dresses, and they are nowhere more effective than on 
little girls’ frocks. The gay colours are « source of delight, and the 


designs in themsclves are of great beauty. 


Here we oiler our readers two ways of applying peasant 
traditional designs to frocks for the small girl, The embroidery, which 
can be done in simple cross-stitch, in silk, cotton or wool according 
to fuste, and of course according to the material of the garment, cur 

eusily be copied from the accompanying designs. 

; Frock No. { utilises a motif found on the caps worn in the 
Timok Valley. The full design is repeated round the bottom of the 
skirt, as a border, and is repeated on the bodice, but without the 
lower row of 1 s. The crosses alone are used on the culls. In this 
way the upper purt of the frock distributes the complete design 
between culls and bodice, while the lower edge of the skirt offers the 
eye the full pattern. 
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The colours which are advisable ace: 


see Red (a dark brick-red or scarlet should be 
used, or even a ted approaching Post Office red). 

xx xXx Green (this should be a good medium 
green, and not lean on the side of blue). 

1/44] Brown. 

The second frock utilises the ornament found on the gowns 
worn by the peasant women of Kosovo Field district. Here we give 
the original distribution of colours. The whole pattern is repeated 
round the skirt, and again, the bodice utilises only one side of this— 
the row of twigs with pendant flowerets. 

ceeeees Red O22) Brown 
XXXX Green oo000 Yellow 
wee ** Bluck 


FROCK NO.2 
(Complete details ia next issue) 
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ANSWERS 


“You have written about 
the tobacees production of 
Yugostayia, but £ should like 
to know how many people are 
engaged in work in the tobacco 
Plantations and how many 
work in the cigarette fac- 
tories?” 


The tobacco industry engages 
over a million persons, if one in- 
cludes both whole-time and part- 
time workers, The tobacco plan- 
tations cover about 1/10th of the 
total arca under industrial crops. 
Large numbers of people are, of 
course, regularly employed in the 
tobacco processing and cigarette 
factories. The production of to- 
bacco has latterly increased consi- 
derably. Cunsequently the number 
ef people engaged in the industry 
has nearly doubled and in 1949 
tobacca production was still 
rapidly increasing, and was 25°) 
larger than in $947, The Five- 
Year Plan aim is to reach tabacco 
production 3) times that of pre- 
war years in volume, by the end 
of 1951. 


There are four new cigarette 
factories working and producing 
18 brands of cigarettes. The 
majority of the workers in the to- 
bacco industry are women whose 
numbers constitute 53.6", of the 
total numbers engaged in this 
work, 


“In reading Yugoslav infor- 
mative publications, ene often 
comes on the tern. “ popular 
universities.” What exactly is 
meant by popular univer- 
sities?” 


Popular university is a direct. 
translation of the Yugoslay term 
narodni univerzitet, which simply 
means a university for the people. 
The popular universities are not 
exactly what would be called in 
Great Britain university extension 
courses, though to some degree 
they correspond. They are, how- 
vei, i Yuguslavia special insti- 
tutes which aim at giving in prin- 
ciple to the gencral public who are 
interested, information on the 
Jatest achievements in the sciences 
and arts, 

Popular universities are not a 
recent institution, They did exist in 
pre-war Yugoslavia and were a 
direct response ta the great general 
demand for information and 
knowledge. Those of Belgrade 
and the Serbian provincial town 
of Shabatz were then the most 
active, 


Today the popular university 
idea has been much more widely 
developed, and apart from a wide 
network of such institutes in ali 
the towns, considerabie attention 
is paid to the development of 
branches of the popular universi- 
ties in rural areas. In fact nearly 
three-quarters of the popular uni- 
versities are today situated in the 
country. 

Popular universities wre not 
Organised on any centralised lines, 
but are due to Jocaf initiative and 
effort, and it is interesting to 
follow their fortunes. ‘Their suc- 
cess or fuilure is seen to be 
direcily dependant on their man- 
agement boards, and the ability 
ef these to ensure the right kind 
of lecturers, The lecturers must 
be masters of their subject, and at 
the same time skilful papularizers. 
The general public follows the 
courses of skilful lecturers with 
great interest. but rapidly falls 
away when they find a pedantic 
#pproach or duil presentation, 

One of the most successful of 
the newer popular universities has 
latterly been that of the country 
town of Kikinda in the Voivodina. 
There are in fuct two popular uni- 
versitics in Kikinda, which is a 
town of mixed Serbian and Hun- 
garian population so that two 
separate institutes are necessary. 

Both the Serbian and Hungarian 
universilies of Kikinda were 
founded in 1949 and each of them 
regularly employs 25 lecturers, 

The range of subjects treated 
in the popular universities is a 
direct reflection of Iocal demand, 
but viewing them as a general 
system, it is striking to see what 
@ permanent position lectures on 
medicine and public health have 
latterly taken. 


There are 


today altogether 


re 
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of Novo Brdo. 


Situated on Mt. Velika Planina 
not far from the small town of 
Gnijilane, in Serbia, at 3,600 feet 
above sca ievel, Novo Brdo is to- 
day largely covered with a layer 
of soil and vegetation, though the 
principai fortified centre of the 
town, as our photograph shows, is 
easily distinguishable, 

The ramparts cover 750 x 260 
feet, round which, over a large 
area, ure to be seen the ruins of 
numerous churches and keeps, 
which on high points surrounding 
the centre fortress provided an 
outer ring of fortifications. 

At the time of its greatest de- 
velopment, in the early XV Cen- 
tury, Novo Brdo numbered over 40 
thousand inhabitants, the majority 
of whom, however, were there as 
miners or merchants, so that once 


"HE Archacological Institute of the Serbian 
-* Sciences has instituted large-scafe excavations at Novo Brdo. 
Although this important trading centre of early medieval Serbia 
has for many years been an object of interest to Balkan historians 
hitherto only exploratory excavations have been made. Princ 
attention in this work was previously given to archacological re- 
search which promised resufts more striking to the public, and 
sufficient Funds were never forthcoming for a proper examination 


Academy of 


the Serbian Kingdom which Novo 
Brdo served as a trade centre was 
destroyed, the town ceased to have 
any ruison d'etre and the working 
population were dispersed. 

Mt. Velika Planina was recog- 
nised from an early epoch to be 
tich in metafliferous ores, and the 
mining of gold, silver, copper and 
iron soon made this one of the 
most important “industrial” centres 
of the early Balkan Peninsula. 
Trade routes linked it with all the 
Balkan principalities of the day, 
and, which was of the greatest im- 
portance, with the Adriatic Repub- 
lics of Dubrovnik and Venice as 
well as of Western Europe. 

The revenue derived from 
the trade centre of Novo Brdu in 
the XIVth Century was estimated 
at upwards of 200,000 ducats per 


A recent photograph of the Centeal City 


NOVO BRDO — New Excavations 


annum. To build up the exploita- 
tion of the local ores as rapidly 
as possible, mining labour was 
brought in from abroad, princi- 
pally from Saxony and, ta this 
day there are a number of villages 
inhabited by people who are 
known as ‘or Saxons. Alto- 
gether, Novo Brdo, now only an 
overgrown heap of ruins, was an 
international centre with a per- 
manent Greek, Albanian and 
Jtalian merchant population, in 
addition to its Serbian inhabitants, 


With the decline of the early 
Serbian Kingdom, under the blows 
of the Oftoman Turks, Novo Brdo 
was doomed. As a fortified town. 
hawever, it held out with dwindl- 
ing impartance for a considerable 
time and was only finally taken by 
the Turks in 1455. From that year 
the decline was steady, though 
some mining uctivity lingered on 
among the ruins up to the end of 
the XVIIth Century, 7 


Tt is expected that a full survey 
of the site will yield results of 
considerable interest to European 
historians. 
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THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON ENDS 


Altogether, 17.000 children are 
already recorded us having spent 
their summer holiday in Slovenia, 
coming fram other distant parts 
of the country, and including 800 
Yugoslav children from Trieste 
city, and another 350 children 
from the Yugoslay Zone of the 
Trieste Free Territory. From Slo- 
vene Carinthia, in Austria, have 
come [800 children. 

In Slovenia, the authorities have 
paid particular attention this year 
to the organisational side of child- 
ren’s holiday camps. As many as 
2.500 persuns have been engaged 
het only on the management of 
holiday camps, but on the de 
velopment of adequate educative 
facilities. tm this work 630) 
teachers of high schools and cte- 
mentary schools have — been 
engaged. 

Large numbers ef children of 
Sarajevo City have found a holi- 
day fairy-land in the large out-of- 
town residence of the former Sara- 
jevo “ stock ing-king ” of the stock- 
ing factory at Bistrika. The large 
park and gardens of this former 
magnate’s “villa” are ideal for 
this purpose. 


SKOPLIE UNIVERSITY 

One thousand six hundred Govern- 
ment Bursaries, $15 new students 
have been entered ut Skoplje Univer- 
sily for the coming year. This 
brings the total number of students 
up to akput 2,000, Of these, 1,000 
will be recipients of Goverament 
bursuries covering all maintenance 


TOWN 
A Documentary Film 
Jadran Fitm of Zagreb is making 
a full-length documentary film of 
the work of the foreign youth 
brigades on the new university town 
of Zagreb, The film will be made 


with commentary in Serbian, and 
also in other languages, for export. 


THE NUMISMATOLOGIST 


Te best collection of carly 
Serbian coins is that of the 
Art Museum of Belgrade. The 
earliest examples datg from 
some time before the @#ttoman 
Turkish invasion of the 14th 
Century, and ate evidence of the 
influences under which the early 
Serbian Kingdoms, part of the 
early Yugostav lands, had de- 
veloped. The collection is not 
large. Evacuated in 1915 to 
Kosovska Mitrovica, a con- 
siderable portion was _ lost. 
Nevertheless, the present collec- 
tion contains a number of coins 
of considerable rarity. 

The first mention of a Serbian 
coinage dates from 1277, and it is 
generally estimated that minting of 
a purely Serbian coinage began 
under King Urosh (1242-1276). 
There are, however, a number of 
rare copper and silver coins of 
earlier date. of purely Byzantine 
type. One of these, a gilded silver 
Pisce, is in the Art Muscum 
collection. 

KING UROSH I AND 
DANTE 

The earliest regular Serbian 
mintings are of interest for the way 
they reflect the centuries-long 
westernising tendency of the Serbs. 
Tn an effort to balance the Oriental 
influence of Byzantium, the ear ly 
Serbian rulers turned to purely 
western models for their first coins, 
which are of definite Venetian and 
also Angevin type. Whereas the 
Byzautine minted coins earlier than 
Urosh has inscriptions in Greek, 
the first Serbian mintings bear 
Latin inscriptions. 

In fact, some of the early coins 
of Urosh and his sons Dragutin 
(1276-1316) and Milutin (1282- 
1321) were so indistinguishable 
from Venetian coins, that their cir- 
culation in the Venetian domains 
was prohibited. 

This medieval financiers’ dispute 
was eternalised by none other than 
Dante, who startingly included 
Urosh the First among the in- 
precinct ag AL SO aia 


1,205 popular universities, 392 in 
the towns and 813 in village 
centres, In 1949 a total of 15.877 


lectures were given in Serbia, 
13,408 in Croatia, 1,312 in Slo- 


—_—_ 
habitants of his inferno, 
“And they, of Portugal 
And Norway, there shall he 
exposed, with him 
: “unterfcited it] 
of Venice.” 
(ane lise. Canto 1X, 
Gary's Version), 

The coins, indeed, bore the 
“trade marks” of the same master 
workmen who were responsible for 
the Ventian coinage. 

At was not Lill after 1300 that 
under Dragutin, coins with a Ser- 
bian inscription appeared in circu- 
lation, These too were in general 
appearance of western type. 

COINS OF THE 
EMPEROR DUSHAN 

With the Emperor Dushar 
(1331-1355), a purely Serbian type 
of coin lirst appeared, These wert 
the “grosh” valu2 coins minted sub- 
Sequent to his assumption of th: 
title (Tsar) “Emperor”, on one side 
of which is the ruler himself, de 
picted erect, while angels crows 
him. In this was embodied ia 
assertion of independence; Iushan 
considered himself not to be 
crowned by any superior power, 
but directly by Heaven. Another 
coin of “grosh” value bore 1 
double inscription, one in Serbian 
and one in Latin. This was clearly 
an attempt to create a currency of 
validity both in home and foreign 
trade, 

Our illustration shows one side 
of these two types of early Serbiat 
“grosh.” The dual inscription 
coins were largely minted, in mow 
than one value, by Dushan’s int 
mediate successor, Urosh II (135% 
1371). Prince Lazar, the Serbian 
ruler who was killed in the Butte 
of Kossovo, in 1389, attempling tp 
withstand theggTurkish invasior, 
has coins minted with Italian ir- 
scriptions, in addition to a separ. 
ate purcly Serbian series. It & 


venia, 834 in Bosnia and Hercego- 
vina, 1,366 in Macedonia and 
1,285 in Montenegro. The total 
evidence was 4,022,347 facsimiles. 


“generally sumed that the purpose 
of these coins was the financing of 
trade with Italy. 


After the death of Lazar, his 
eldest son (1389-1427) continued to 
mint coins with Italian inscriptions, 
Despite the Otloman Turkish an- 
slaught, trade still continued. On 
these coins, Stefan appears not as 
King or Prince, but with the mere 
fide of “Conte” or Count, But in 
addition to the Halian trading 
coins, Stefan also minted Serbian 


coins, bearing on one side the Ser- 
dian “imperial” two-heuded eagle, 


The ruler of the moribund medi- 
eval Serbian realm who succeeded 
Stefan was Djurdje Brankovich, 
uader whom “kingdom” ruled over 
had shifted to the north, Branke- 
vich’s principal trading town was 
the extinct city of Novo Brdo. 
Brankovich had coins minted here, 
and also at Smederevo on the 
Danube — the Semendria of 
Western history—and Rudnik. Ar 
Smederevo, Brankavich had estab- 
lished his main fortified centre, 


Clearly under Brankovieh, Ser- 
bian development and early aspira- 


tions were still unchecked, and it 
its remarkable that he minted en- 
tirely new series of coins. Many of 
these coins beur the Brankovieh 
medieval cost of arms, and the 
mint-nrark of Novo Brdo, Rudnik 
or Smederevo, 


With Brankovich, the Serbian 
Kingdom was extinct, and under 
the prolonged Ottoman ogeupa- 
on, ecanomic and cultural de- 
velopment ceased. Complete stag- 
nation ensued, and as far as is 
known at present, from the middle 
of the l4th century, under Branko- 
vich. to 1868, no coins were made 


COINS OF THE EARLY SERBIAN KINGS 


METALS 


The greater number of the Ser: 
bian medicval coins are of silver. 
Copper coins were very rare, The 
silver was mined locally, and the 
mints were usually established. at 
the mining centre. The oldest 
knowa mint was that of Brskovo, 
on the River Tura, while there 
were others at Rudnik and Novo 
Brdo. In the final stage, mints 
were also established at Prizren 
and Smederevo, 


Most Serbian medieval coins 
bear either the naine of the mint, 
or an abbreviation of this, tough 
others are marked by symbolic de- 
vices. - saints’ heads, and trees — 
the exact meaning of which has 
not been determined. 


COINS OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The coin collection of Belgrade 
Art Museum includes a number of 
interesting specimens of early 
coins of other countries found in 
various parts of the Yugoslav 
lands. Among these are a number 
of tetradrachmas from the city of 
Damastion, which existed in the 
6th Century BC. in the vicinity 
of a silver mine where to-day the 
Yugoslav, Greek and Albanian 
frontiers meet, These coins, dis- 


covered some at Leskovatz in 
it, others at Risan in Mace- 
are the only known speci- 
mens of these mintings. 


The Art Museunt collection also 
includes coins of the Danu 
Celis, stuck on a pattern set by 
Philip IL of Macedonia, and a 
gold piece of the Roman Emperar 


Vetranion (350 A.D.) minted at 
Salonika. This, again, is the sole 


gold pieee known minted by this 
emperor at Sulonika, 


There are also silver coins of the 
Byzantine Emperor Nikifor Vota- 
niat (1077-1081) and a collection of 
coins minted during the reigns of 
Valerius und Galiphean, 235. 
268 A.D, while the soil of Yugo- 


20001 G neatre 
Developments 


50 NEW PRODUCTIONS 
IN MACEDONIA ALONE. 


TPO glance through the advance 
~ programmes of the theutres ei 
Yugoslavia, on the eve of the new 
season, is to discaver a remark- 
able extension of this essentialty 
popular form of art. It beeemes 
surprising that before the libere+ 
tion, the theatre was almost ex- 
clusively Jimited to Beigrade, 
Zagreb and Ljubljana. Perlorr 
ances were nol regular even in the 
excellent theatre of Sarajevo. while 
that of Split accuaulisted dust ane 
cobwebs for months on end. Tra 
explanation in this city, for ex- 
ample, always was that “so many 
out of the population of 40,000 «ra 
peasants and workinen, wha co 
not appreciate the theatre.” . 
The absurdity of such an assertie 4 
is strikingly demonstrated by the 
latest developments in Macedenio, 
which, liberated only in (912 frent 
the deadening rule of the Turkish 
Empire. was formerly perhaps tre 
most backward purt of Yugostus i, 
in fact without any theatre at of). 
During the coming season there «ill 
be over 50 first: performances. 
dozen different theatres, 
Not merely Skoplje, the capital, 
alse Bitolj, Titov Veles, Shtip. Prilep, 
Strumitza,, Kumanovo, Ohrid end 
Djevdjelja, have their own theatrics 
giving regular perform 
% I there are also ‘Turkish 
and Albunian-language companic 
Theatres are under construction 
Tetoyo, and at the Zletovo Mines. 
The same vigorous development if 
to be obseryed in all other parts of 
the country. The market city of 
in the heurt of Slaves wel 
e its own opera, und during 


and a Yugoslay opera, 


Osijek Theatre, apart from a nuns 
ber of new productions from the 
Yugoskiy repertoire, ig rehearsing 
Schiller’s |“ Robbers” and Shike- 
speure's “King Lear," while among 
the modern playwrights of inter 
national fame represented will ha 
Gorki. whose “Enemies” is being 
produced, 

Crossing into Bosnia, we find a 


HOME-PRODUCED ~ “Tsmatl ail a town 10 Support a Teg 


vigorous und entively new theitva 
in Turlt. which is ta inclute 
Miser" in its reperteire, 


Iso comes in frera 
Kraguyeviltz, 9 


and a long list 
the theatre of 


tl 


NEW BELGRADE 
A City's Transformation 


\ ITH the commencement of 
the railway tunnel under eld 
Belgrade, the transformation of 
the Yugoslav Federal Capital his 
taken another great stride forward, 
Situated on the promontory ef 
the foothills of the Balkans, which 
projects into the angle of con. 
fluence of the Rivers Sava snd 
Danube .the old city had long out- 
grown its original plan. The main 
line railway station, originally situ- 
ated on the nocthetn edge of the 
city. on the edge of marshy ground 
bordering the River Sava, was an 
obstacle to further planning. In- 
sufficient for the needs of the city, 
any extension of the marshalling 
yards would have been at the cast 
of more narmal city expansion, 
The tunnel under construction 
will eventually provide for a cez- 
tral station entirely undergr 
while the bulk of railway 
will be halted outside the 
greater Belgrade. In the generat 
plan two new big railway stations 
are envisaged. us well us new 
bridges over the River Sava. Over 
two thousand fest af the initiel 
tunnel have been completed. 


ing ef 


YUGGSLAY 
AIR TRANSPORT 
Heavy Summer Rovkings 
oo ¥. 


Bookings SHUN git 


lines throughout sume 
seuson have been uvception: 
heavy, Regular services benveea 


Belgrade, Zagreb ant 
and Western Europes cities ox 
well A neiwark ol intersd 
ide dines from Be! eto the 

nd fo a 
Ohe Advice 


Liublpr 


ares On 


July and August. over 
thousand — rasser 
d, the majority of there 


‘five 
Were curri 
being city 


ers 


slavia_ certainly still preserves 
countless specimens of ancient 
coinages carried through early 
ecnluries by the many traders and 
armies which used the Yugoslav 
lands as passage-way in and out 


at all. 


of Europe, 


rts, 


reduced by from ene to tv du 
and workers’ holidays thereby pro- 
longed. The heaviest trafic wis en 
the Belgrade-Dubrovaik route, 
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: App 
THENATI 


OSE of the great treasures of Yugoslavia is the great collection 
of epic poems, first collected by Vuk Karadzhich over one 
hundred years ago. While the Serbs were subjected to the Turkish 


Empire, and all development of 


the printed book ceased, ancient 


traditions were kept alive, as in Homeric times, by an oral tradition 


of epic poems, 


These epics present a fascinating medley of history, legend 
and belief. They have been maintained, and added to, up to the 
Present age by national bards, known as “guslars,” who chant 
these granite-hewn blank verse epics to the accompaniment of a 
vibrant drone produced on a one-stringed instrument, traditional 


to the Slav peoples, known as the “ousla.” 
————— 


Tho national epics are an inex- 
haustible mine for the student, 
and have attracted the attention of 
manly a scholar and poet of other 
Jands. Jakob Grimm, the first great 
Kuropean philologian, said of 
them: “Since Homer's ‘Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey’ there never appeared in 
the whole of Europe such epic 
powns as these, or epics which 
could threw 30 much light on the 
genesis of all epic poetry." 

The great epics, the main collec- 
tion of which centre on the Mth 
Century Battle of Kosovo Field, 


attracted the attention of Goethe, 
Pushkin and Mickiewicz, who as 
an exile in Paris, in the thirties of 
the (th Century, lectured on “the 
Serbian minstrels.” Other Buto- 
pean ‘writers who wrote about 
them in glowing terms were Sir 
Walter Scott, Prosper Merimee, 
Charles Nodier, N. Tomazec, and 
the German poet Helder, 

., lu recent years, distinguished 
American scholars ‘have come to 
Yugostavia to learn more about the 
origin af the legends embodied in 
the Kosovo cycle. Prominent 
among these was the late Prafessor 
M. Parey, of Harvard University. 
Unfortunately, shortly after an ex: 
tensive pre-war tour of the Yugoslav 


south, during which he assembled 
my a new material, Professor Parry 
is 


_ Professor Parry's work was con- 
tinwd by Professor Albert Lord, 
also of Harvard. Professor Lard 
thad io fact _accampanied Professor 
Parry on his journeys of research 
gn 1933 and 1935, and last May 
came again to Yugoslavia, to con- 
tinue the work of his predecessor. 
Travelling once again through the 
Southern “parts of Yugoslavia, now 
become the Republic of Macedonia, 


Professor Lord was hai to find 
Bovimtae AF ale desl aan ri can 
met and Sidomam yoare 
Previn. Bicla Polje he 


found a veteran bard who had sung 
two formerly unrecorded national 
epics for Professor Parry, and was 
able to check many details with the 
aid man. One of the two epics 
numbered 13,000 stanzas, the other 
nearly 8.000, 

At Majkovac, in Montenegro, 
Professor Lord had the good for- 
tunc ta be present at a great 
marriage ceremony, at which the 
bards part recited,’ part improvised 
long epic recitals, and these too were 
Properly recorded, 

We here reproduce one of the 
classical fragments of the great Kos- 
ovo cycle, that about the “Kosovo 
Maiden.” All the Serb epics are in 
the same distinctive metre, the so- 
called “ desetevatz,” or line of ten 
syllabies. This ten-syllabic line, 
however, never tukes the shape of 
an iambic pentameter. Jt is can- 
trolled not by thyme, or even 
accent, or assunince, but by the 
play of the musical tones of Serbian 
speech and the counterpoint which 
these make with the choice and 
balance of word and epithet. A. 
“deseterutz" line contains a variable 
number of musical tones, though a 
number of syllables which never 
varies by more than one from the 
basic ten. ‘The line, a blank verse 
line, is invariably sparse and rugged, 
but the music of this verse in the 
original, even without the droning 
“gusla” accompaniment, is ver! 
striking, Any attempt to render it 
in English must necessarily fatl very 
short of the original. Many ver- 
sions haye been made in iambic pen- 
fameter, but these tend to add 
epithets to build up the line, and 
this destroys the rugged and epic 
quality of the line. The version 
here printed should be read aloud 
in a firm tone, with due attention 
to the meaning of the words, in an 
even and unfaltering manner, with- 
out any attempt to add pathos by 
inflection of voice, and treating each 
line as an entity’ in itself; ran-on 
lines are rigorously avoided in this 


type ot puctm. and the autonomy 
OF the state Wie Bone of Itt pene 
cipal features, 


Barry rose the Kosovo maid 
early rose on Sunday morn 
oa Suaday morn ere sun did scorch; 
High she drew her snow-white 

sleeves 
Urew them fo her snow-white elbows. 
On her back she bore white bread 
fn her arms two golden vessels 
fa one cool and holy water 
fn the other ruby wine. 
Then she went to Koseyo field 
maiden in the throng of struggle 
of the young and noble prince 
turning heroes bathed in blood; 
whomsoever found alive 
bathed in cool and holy water 
Baye communion of wine 
and communion of bread, 
she had sought—but she did find 
hero Pavle Orlovich 
prince’s youthful standard-bearer 
and she found him still dlive, 
though his right arm was cat off 
and his left leg to the knee 
and his broken ribs were gaping 
so she saw his lungs uncovered. 
From the sea of blood she drew him 
bathed with cool and holy water 
gave communion of wine 
aad communion of bread. 
Life in hero Pavle rose anew 
hero Orfovich then spuke 
“ Sister dear, Kosovo maid, 
“teil what awesome sorrow makes 


you 
*tura these heroes in thelr blood? 
“whom seek you in this battle? 
* have you brother or cousin here? 
* sintul father on this field?” 
Then spake out the Kosovo maid: 
* Wtrother dear, warrior stranger, 
“{ seek mo man of my blood 
* Neither brother nor any cousin 
“nor sintul Father on this field. 
*Let me tell you, warrier stranger, 
“whea Prince Laza took his army 
“to communion at Samodrezha 
“three Sundays, thirty monks 
* serving each man with communion, 
*finaily the veyvodes three, 
“une of whora the voyvode Milosh, 
“one of them Ivan Kosanchich. 
Pee the third 


Prince Milosh passed me by 
“man more glorious never was 
“dangled sword across the flags 
“with fead-dress of silk and 
feathers 
* and about his neck a chain 
“chain with amulet of gold 
“cast his eye around and spake 
“takiag from his neck the chain— 


eS 
Pubtithed for the Proprietors by 
Alexander Mamilion (Publishers), 
Ltd.. 91, Cannon Street, London, 
ECA, and printed in England by 


“from his neck and gave to me: 
“‘Here, o maid, this amulet 
“‘sign by which you may recall 
we is i tag 
by this chain and by my name 
“for, dear soul, 1 go to die 
<, fghting with our noble prince; 
‘so pray to God, for te, dear 
soul 
“safe and sound I may come back 
“und good be thy fortune too 
“‘dear friend Milan you shall 
warry 
“*dear Milan, my friend in God, 
“in God om high and John the 
Saint, 
“Sand E shall thea Godbrother be.’ 
“ At his heels Evan Kosanchich 


“man more glorious never was 
“dangled sword across the flags 
“with headdress of silk and 
feathers 
“and about his neck a chain 
“chain with amulet of gold 
“and on his hand a golden ring 
“took it from his hand, and gave 
me: 
“¢Here, o maid, a gilded ring 
“ring by which you may recall me 
“Sby my ring and by my name 
“for, dear soul, [ go to dic 
“* fighting with our noble prince; 
“*so pray to God, for me, dear soul 
“safe and sound I may come back 
“Sand good be thy fortune too 
“dear friend Milan you shall 
marry 
“dear Milan, my friend in God 
“* in God oa high and John the 
Saint 
“fond I shall then your best man 
je. 
“ At his heels, Toplitza Milan 
“man more glorious never was 
“dangled sword across the flags 
“with head-dress of silk and 
feathers 
“and about his neck a cloth 
“cloth of gold-embroidered silk 
“and on his hand a golden ring 
“took it from his band, and gave 
me: 
“¢Here, o maid, a golden ring 
“ring by which yoo may recall me 
“by my ring and by my name 
“for, dear soul, { go to die 
“fighting with our noble prince 
**so pray to God, for me, dear soul 
“safe and sound Y may come back 
“*and good be thy fortune too 
#1 shall make you my true love.” 
“Then the voyvodes went their 
way— 
“Them I seek upon this field.” 
Whereupon spake Pale Orlovich: 
“Sister dear, Kosovo maid, 
“see'st thou those battle lances 
“that are highest and are thickest, 


A. Quick and Co., Ltd, Clacton 
on-Sca, Essex, 


* heroes’ cious blood _ there 
ee flooded 


The Stamp Collector - 
_——— 


The Julian March, perhaps 
better known as the Peniasula of 
Istria (though in fact the Julia 
March includes more than Istria, 
extending northwards from the 
Peninsula into the Julian Alps} was 
for centuries variously under Vene- 
tian and Austrian rule. After 
World War One, by an act of 
power politics injustice, when de- 
spite the Founteen Points of 
United States President Wilson 
and much talk about the “self- 
determination of peoples,” the 
Julian March was placed ander 
Italian rule. 


PAK 


1g 


The Julian March Stamp 


The idea was to confer this hey 
“ March,” of frontier territory, one 
of the great natural gateways from. 
the Mediterranean into Europe, to 
“safe keeping” in Italian hands. 
Quarter of a century later the 
peoples of Europe were to see tle 
folly of that policy, when a fus- 
cist Italy served Nazi Germany, 

Today, the major part of the 
Julian March has at last been in- 
corporated in Yugoslavia, and the 
Julijska Krajina (Julian Marck) 
stamp commemorates the libera- 
tion of this beautiful country, 


A stamp which now seems to 
belong to a remote past is the 
December, 1946 “ All-Slay Con- 


gree” Commemorative stamp. 


S horses” flanks and riders’ stirrups 


i stirrups, riders’ spul 


« riders! 


asa - homestead, | 
stain thy skirts ao more with 
blood.” 


When the maid had heard these 
words, 
Unblemished cheeks then ran with 


tears 
So she sought her father's homestead, 
crying to the lofty heavens 
“Woe is me, of evil omen, 
“if evergreen I touched a pine 
“evergreen would wither away!” 


(Transtated by A, B., 


A NEW 
PLANE 


George Munk’s “ Tandem” 
Biplane 

The Yugoslav aircraft designer 
George Munk, of the Bureau for 
the Advancement of Aviation, of 
Novi Sad (Voivodina) has released 
details of a new miniature biplane, 
which has passed its first tests. 


Named the “Tandem,” the aero- 
plane is a single-seater machine. 
powered by a 45 h.p. interna 
combustion engine, with a wing. 
spread of only six metres (19; 
feet). The novel feature of Munk’s 
design is the use made of the 
lower wing, which serves both a. 
wing and_ stabiliser, thereby in 
creasing the carrying capacity of 
the machine. 


Another striking feature of this 
miniatute aeroplane, of consider 
able importance in mountair 
country, is that the landing speed 
is reduced to a minimum, obviat- 
ime the need for a long landing 
strip. The aeroplane is expected te 
serve a dual purpose, both as a 
sport and training machine, and 
also for rapid light local trans 
port. A smail ficld or sauate of 
any size is suitable as an acro- 
drome, 


‘We here reproduce the 27 fina: | 
value stamp, one ot the series of | 


THE KOSOVO MAID 


From the Serbian Epic Cycle, as collected by Vue? Karadzic 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


five values, each with a view of 
a Slay capital, The view on this 
stamp is tiken looking out from 
the Kalemegdan Park, on the pro- 
montory where Belgrade juts out 
into the confluence of the Rivers 
Sava and Danube, The tall monu- 
meat is the column bearing the 
great “Victor” figure, executed by 
the sculptor Ivan Meshtrovich. 
Originally designed as part of a 
large group for the central Bel- 
grade square, this tremendous 
statue of a figure, sword in hand, 
was originally erected looking out 
over the plains to the north, Yugo- 
slay lands which for so long prior 
to 1918 had been ruled over by 
Austria-Hungary. 

Thus placed, the monument 
symbolised a decisive stage in 
liberation of Siay peoples from 
Germanic rule. For centuries, the 
German peoples had striven to 
maintain or extend hegemony over 
the Slavs, and it was fargely 
through this Germanic pressure 
thal during the nineteenth century 
a “pan-Slay” movement de- 
veloped, the Slav peoples, whose 
languages have much in common, 
dreaming of a peaceable Slay 
fraternity of nations, i 

In past generations, however, 
the idea of Slay solidarity had 
been largely exploited by Russian 
Tsarism, in a drive for imperialist 
domination of others, and ‘ pan- 
Slavism” became synonymous 
with one of the worst aspects of 


The Stay Congress Stamp 


Tsarism. Jt was for this reason 
that the Slav Congress which met 
in Belgrade in 1946, welcomed by 
Yugoslavs with warm hopes, was 
cacefully calied, not a “ pan-Slay” 
congress, but an “all-Slavy” con- 
gress. The idea was that the Slav- 


speaking nations could at last 
gather together, in fraternal co- 
operation and equality. Radiant 
hopes, however, were short-lived, 
The 1946 Commemorative 
stamps, nevertheless, remain as 
symbol of a great and undying 
ideal, and are worthy of the atten- 
tions of collectors, The other four 
values bear views of Prague, 
Sofia, Moscow and Warsaw, 


SEGEDIN RECORDS 
AT STOCKHOLM 


Running in an_ international 
meeting at Stackholm, Petar Sege- 
din (the name is pronounced She- 
ge-din) ran the three thousand 
metres in nine minutes and one 
second, winning the event. This 
time constitutes a new Yugoslav 
record, The crack Swedish cunner, 
Zodocero, came in 1 3.4 seconds 
after Segedin, whose time was 
three seconds better than that of 


the European Champion Rudi 
(Czechoslovakia). 
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ONAL EPICS 


CHESS 


1950, 


“The Ninth Olympiad 


A YUGOSLAV VICTORY 


Dubrovnik, 
September 11th, 


mpue Ninth Chess Olympiad is 

completed. Yugoslavia has 
won first place, with Argentine 
second, and Western Germany 
third. 


The leading teams were: 


J, Yugoslavia .. .. 454 points 
2. Argentine .. - 43 si 
3. Western Germany 404” 
4, United States .. 40” 


5. Holland .. ab ae 
6. Belgium .. alk 2 
7. Austria... ara dew 
8. Chile... 0... 30)” 


The first eight teams are held 
to be the winning teams, because 
they cach won more than half of 
the total number of points ope. 
to them. 


The surprise af the Olympiad 
was Western Germany. It was 
known that Western Germany 
could send strong players, but it 
was not realised that they would 
achieve such a result. This 
was the first post-war inter- 


national meeting for Unzicker and 
Schmidt, and their play revealed 
them to be strong and talented 
players. 


The United States team was 
obliged to play towards the end 
without Grand Master Reshevsky, 
which may account for its com 
paratively low standing. It was 
noted that of all the teams, that 
of the United States was the 
youngest in ypars. Evans of the 
United States strikingly did not 
lose a single game. On the other 
hand, the second board, on which 
the quite renowned United Staics 
Masters, Steiner and Horowitz, 
played, proved the weukest point 
in the American team. 


One of the surprises of the 
Olympiad was the fate of the 
Greek team. This, though lowest 
of all, gave two notable games, 
first that in which the Greek 
Master, Boutachanis, defeated the 
strong Argentinian player Ros- 
setlo, depriving him of a precious 
point, and secondly that in which 
Mastichiadis drew with the Ameri+ 
can Grand Master Reshevsky. In 
point of fact, many observers con- 
sidered that Mastichiadis made an 
error in accepting a draw. At the 
moment of drawing he was in a 
superior position, and had he per- 
sisted in the game, instead of hesi- 
tating on the side of caution, he 
might easily have won. 


Tartukower and Gligorich (left) at play. 


FOOTBALL MATCH 
WITH SWEDEN 


LAYING Sweden on Septem- 
ber 3rd on the Swedish 
national home ground at Stock- 
holf, Yugoslav national team beat 
Sweden by 2 goals to one. The 
Yugoslay goals were scored in the 
first half; the Swedish goal was 
also scored in the first half. The 
second half of the game was 
played at a tremendous pace with- 
out a single goal being scored. 


There was a great interest in 
this return match between Yugo- 
slavia and Sweden, and the gate 
was a record one of 40 thousand. 
On the morning of the match the 
Press recalled the football Olym- 
piad held in London in 1948, 


“The Yugoslays have come for 
revenge,” declared the Svenska 
Dagbiadet on the morning of the 
match, while the daily Dager 
Nimetek headlined its article “The 
Yugoslavs fear us," emphasising 
that despite the loss of some of 
Sweden's leading footballers the 
Swedish team was still strong. The 
Morning Tidningen made a point 
that the forthcoming match with 


Water-polo: at Vienna, Yugoslavia wrested the European 


Yugoslavia would mark a new 
epoch in Swedish football and 
said that this, the third encounter 
between a Swedish and Yugoslav 
team, might be said to inaugurate 
the Swedish preparations for the 
forthcoming Olympiad at Helsinki. 


Comments of the Swedish press 
after the match freely admitted 
that the Yugoslav team had well 
deserved its victory, All the news- 
papers emphasised the high level 
of team technique of the Yugo- 
slav footballers, and it was also 
pointed out that the victory 
was a fair answer to the defeat of 
the Yugoslay team at the London 
Olympic Games of 1948 by a 
Swedish team. ef 


A banquet in honour of the 
Yugoslav X£ given by the Swedish 
Football Federation was attended 
by 150 persons. 


The Yugoslav XI, after defeating 
Sweden by 2:1, has gone to Helsinkt, 
where it is to’ play a Finnish team, 
The Yugoslav cleven will be: 
Sostaric, Horvat, Stankovic, Cajkov 
ski, Jovanovic, Djajic, Gonjanov, 


Bobck, Valok, Vukas and Herce. 


chat. 


plonship from Italy by 9:7. 
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